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| his labor without spoliation by employers | interests in schemes of love, friendship, 
‘or exchangers, and the sense of ow ner- | and ambition, prosecuted during the in- 
ship in the stock of all his groups par- | dustrial sessions, which facilitate them all 
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SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION —OR THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. | 
(Concluded.) 
PRACTICAL SUMMARY. 
Resutts or SeriaL AssoctaTion. 
— Industrial Attraction Developed — 
By Material Charms : 
In the convenience and beauty of the 
labor 


which the pride of their sectaries, whose 


workshops and other places of 
capital is there specially invested, will 
concur with the general iaterest of the 
Phalanx to render as healthy and as 
brilliant as they are unwhvolesome and 
disgusting in our factories or the mechan- 
ics’ shops of our cities. 

The combinations of capital will here 
gratify the tastes 
educativn, in environing the 


inspired by an integral 
labors of 


utility with artistic harmonies — music, 
flowers, painting, statuary, and architec- 


tural grace. 
In the field and garden 
judicious alternation of 


cultures, by 
grain, flowers, | 
fruit trees, grasses, vegetables, vines, &c. | 
on the unitary farm, thus connecting the | 
material picturesque with the moral pic- 
turesque in the contrasts and harmonies 
of ages, sexes and tastes, blended on each | 
locality by the approximation of groups | 
occupying harmonic positions to each 
other in the same or different series, cor- 
responding to those in the musical octave, | 
as explained in relation to the Cabalist 
Passion, (Vol. iv. No. 2.) 

Through Ambition : 

By the connection of social rank and 
the corporate privileges of the groups 
with industrial attainment, and the suc- 
cessful examination by a jury of peers in 
the functions of each group, before mem- | 
bership is conceded. 

Accords of contrasted fortunes in the | 
meetings of rich and 
group, from sympathy of industrial tastes. 


Security to the laborer of the profits of 


poor in the same 


ticularly, and of the Phalanx in general. 


Through Friendship : 


| by sympathy in action. 
| Through the Pupillon, or Attraction for Novelty : 


By pleasure derived from engaging in | 
common pursuits with those sympathizing | occupation and associates, and preventiou 
‘of ennui and monotony. 


in character. 

By accords with those who, by follow- 
ing a collateral branch of industry, leave 
their co-sectaries free to indulge their 
special and discriminative tastes, without 
thereby sacrificing any branch necessary 
to be filled, but less attractive 
Through Love: 

By intervention of both sexes in differ- 


to them. 


| ent proportions in the various departments, 


aud pleasure derived from engaging di- 
rectly in mutual interests with the object 


|of affection, or co-operating indirectly to 


serve her or him. 
Through the Family Sentiment : 

The charm of whose accords is height- 
ened by the union of members sympa- 
whilst the 
poison of its discords is avoided by the 


thizing in common pursuits, 
separation of antipathic characters, whose 
attractions will lead them to different 
groups. 

By the accords of contrasted ages, as 
between the patriarch and his grand-child, 
in the labors of childhood, over which the 


aged preside. 


Through the Cabalist Passion : 

By the enthusiasm created by emula- 
tions of groups engaged in similar func- 
tions. 


By classification of labors in minute 


| subdivisions, allowing to every one the 
‘opportunity of selecting and discriminat- 
| ing favorite vccupations or special] branch- 
|es of a function, capacities for which are 


developed in childhood through the emu- 
lations of progressive ages. 
Through the Composite Passion : 

By enthusiasm created by corporate or 


/mass movement. 


By opportunity of combining kindred 
branches of many functions in reference 
to a common end. 

By opportunity of combining several 


| 


_ergies. 


By enthusiasm sustained by changes of 


Y Pivot. Through Unityism : 

By the consciousness in each person 
that he is advancing the general interest, 
and usefully co-operating to the highest 
ends, at the same time that he is acting 
out his own nature freely, and advancing 
his individual interests. 


Production Increased. 


By accession to productive labor, 
rendered attractive through the preceding 
conditions, — 

Of the rich and refined classes. 

The military, land and marine, no 
longer needed, when the interests of na- 
tions are harmonized in the spherical 
series. 

Artificers now employed in manufac- 
taring engines of war and military ac- 
coutrements. 

Supernumerary exchangers, merchants, 
bankers, shop-keepers, &c., who will 
exist only as factors for the producing 
in which they are interested as 
members. 


groups, 


The greater number of those now em- 
ployed in labors of mere necessity, as 
&c., who will be 
spared by the intervention of machinery 


cooking, washing, 
and mechanical cuntrivances, practicable 
only when such business is conducted on 
the largest scale. 

Matrons and other females now em- 
ployed exclusively in the nursery and other 


domestic pursuits, who by co-operating in 


|unitary arrangements will gain .at least 


two-thirds of the time so devoted. 
Children above the age of four, who 
will be taught to intervene profitably in 
minor branches of group industry, instead 
of diverting the time and attention of 
adults to suppress their mischievous en- 
Youth of both sexes, through the 
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whole period of their education, which 
combines practice with theory, and phys- 
ical with intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. 





Invalids, restored to productive labors 
by the system of paying physicians in the 
inverse ratio to the amount of sickness 
in the Phalanx, and by the development 


in the social and industrial spheres of 


these industrial and social attractions 
whose activity and gratification is essen- 
tial to health. By the deliverance of the 
masses from the diseases and premature 
exhaustion vonsequent on excessive toil, 
bad food and unwholesome lodgings; as 
well as of the exceptional wealthy class 
from the diseases and premature exhaus- 
tion consequent on inaction and sensual 
excesses provoked by the monotonous 
routine of their caste,—by the emanci- 
pation of women from the narrow sphere 
of sedentary employments to which fash- 
ion now restricts them,— by the diversion 
of children from gluttony, through at- 
tractive corporate occupations, and sub- 
stitution of practical instruction in the 
fields and workshops for the hated con- 
finement to abstract studies in the school- 
room, where the impulsions of their naturé 
are tortured and stifled, where their 
senses, passions and intelligence are in 
verted and forced to prey upon themselves 
in all furms of vice. Finally, by the de- 
liverance of all from passional starvation, 
by the exclusion or inversion of sympa- 
thies in the societies of incoherent inte- 
rests. 

2. By discoveries and combinations of 
science cuncreted in the serial industry 
through conciliation of the interests of 
capital and labor, and intervention of men 
of science in the labors of the groups, 
which, conducted on the large scale, in- 
vite the introduction of machinery, not 
only in mechanic trades where isolated 
uperations do not warrant the expense, 
and in agriculture where the same evil 
exists in connection with the parcelling of 
the soil in small patches where fences 
and ditches oppose continual obstructions 
to the rapid course of steam power, but 
also in the laundry, the kitchen, and 
other domestic operations, now requiring 
an immense expenditure of servile labor, 
which the machinery of grand unitary 
arrangements will liberate for direct pro- 
duction or creation of the useful or the 
beautiful. 

3. By the greater skill and rapidity 
of execution resulting from the prin- 
ciple of subdivision carried out in all 
the departments of industry,—by the 
stimulus of the direct attraction for 
the pursuit, squared by the Composite 
passion in the corporate labor of the 
groups, cubed by the social ties of 
ambition, love and friendship, there grat- 


ified, aud quadrated by the Cabalist 
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|passion, or emulation with contiguous 


groups: finally, by intensity secured to 
these in the high tone of health and 


| strength induced by the Papillon passion 


in the judicious alternations promoting | 
integral development. 

4. By greater value in the quality of 
the preduct resulting from the above- | 
mentioned conditions, and especially from 
the specific adaptation of character, ca- 
pacity, material, and position, to each 
variety of work ; conditions impossible in 
the isolation of interests. Exemple.—A 
proprietor, to save the tribute levied by 
the hordes of exchangers from whom he 
must purchase on a small scale all that 
he dves not raise himself, will strip the | 
forest from his little farm on a mountain- 
side, where the interest of the district 
requires that it should remain to card and | 
soften the blast ; and there with immense 
labor, cultivate some twelve species of 
grains, vegetables, fruits and vines, of 
which two or three only are adapted to 
the soil, perhaps the vine or fruit tree 
about whose culture he knows and cares 
least, and which without a wine-cellar 


and a conservatory can yield him small 


eon fe 
prol 


it. He may clearly furesee that in a 
tew years the summer's sun and winter's 
frost will loosen the superficial stratum 
of soil, and the rains wash it down to the 
valley below, leaving as the reward of 
his toils, bare rock and shifting gravel- 
beds, —but what remedy! he must live 
now, he and his family. This mountain- 
side has fallen to his share in the parcel- 
ling off of the earth kingdom by onr Lord 


anti-Christ, Self; he has no money to 


purchase elsewhere, or even to invest in 
live stock; he cannot sell but at great 
sacrifice; and as in all his calculations he 
is confined to isolated individual effort ; 
wisdom and folly, hope and despair, meet 
on that rock where he must climb and 
delve and wear himself out, with the 
prospect, as advancing years sap his 
strength and double his toils, and the 
rheumatism has doubled his body, of claim- 


1g a pittance at the parish almshouse. 


tle may console the pains and slights that 
rain upon his evening years, where ease 
and honor, troops of friends and sportive 
children should have clustered round and 
embowered him, by the reflection that he 
has done his share in laying waste his 
fertile mother earth; and that where fair 
trees waved, and the deer browzed, and 
the bird and squirrel sported, now the 
blast only howls their requiem with his 
own, and that nature must recommence 
the circle of her life with the moss and 
the lichen, totling back for centuries to- 
ward the point she had gained when he 
found her. Is this an European picture ! 
or must we seek the desolated fields of 


Virginiat Ask of the dismal wastes that 


sadden the eye areund every ciiy of our 





great new country, the results of isolated 
culture. 
Economics. 


1. Of Labor. By sparing for produe- 
tive industry the classes cited under head 


of Increased Production, including those 


now employed in destruction, in adulte- 
ration of products, in unnecessary and 
parasitical branches of exchange, in mi- 
nute labors spared by unitary combina- 
tions ; by the introduction of machinery in 
new departments ; and the saving of 
thought, invention, &c., employed on 
what has been already elaborated or dis- 


,covered, from defect of unitary scientific 


combinations. 

2. Of Material. Internal/y, or within 
the Phalanx. Substitution of an unitary 
edifice with sleeping-rooms, halls, work- 
shops, &c., m their respective wings, 
eficlosed within one shel] of wall, in place 
of some four hundred separate dweilings, 
with their eight to twelve hundred out- 
houses, none of them comparing either 
in convenience, luxury, or even in advan- 
tages for family or individual retirement 
with those possible in Phalansterian com- 
bination; and most of them, when we 
consider the life of the people, pestilent 
hovels; yet all with their four hundred 
outer walls, four to eight hundred stair- 
ways, six to twelve hundred fire-places, 
kitchens and cooking utensils, laundry 
fixtures, &c. &c., built and kept up ata 
far greater expense than the Phalanstery. 
This will be located in the midst of its 
farm domain, and will enclose by its 
wings, gardens and green-houses. A 
covered street gallery, adorned perhaps 
with works of art, encircles and permeates 
the building ; bringing into communication 
the rooms and halls, domestie or indus- 
trial, warmed without the expense, trou- 
ble and danger of separate fires, by a 
unitary ventilation from the vast kitehen 
range and fires of the laundry and steam- 
engines, which may at the same time by 
arrangements of gas works recently dis- 
covered and devoid of stench, illuminate 
the whole. 

With these comforts are connected the 
constant presence of architectural and 
other artistic beauty, whose sphere the 
poorest man would enjoy upon leaving 
his private apartment; and the delicious 
freshness of a field and garden growth on 
either side, instead of the compound of 
pestiferous nuisances which in the Euro- 
pean and larger American cities arise 
from those quarters iu which are packed 
the masses, the people, who cannot make 
expensive arrangements, like the rich, in 
their wide streets and court-yards, whose 
care occuples a WwW hole army of servants ; 
but content themselves with removing 
nuisances as well as they can from with- 


in their houses, without regard to ulti- 





mate considerations, discomfort bein 


JS 


their habitual element. 


At the Table we have a pivot combin- | 


ing the four interests, Production, Con- 
servation, Preparation, and Consumption, 
thus affording the best guaranty that all 
shall be the best of its kind and provided 
at the cheapest rate consistent with that 
excellence. Dishes of three or more de- 
grees Of costliness may be provided for 
different rates of expenditure; and fam- 
ilies or other groups, or individuals may 
make any arrangements with the kitchen 
department which shall best suit them in 
respect to dishes, hours, and places where 
they will be served. 

These orders being all included in a 
general summary, the chief of the com- 
missary department will be enabled to 
balanee with a very close approximation 
the supply to the demand ; and when the 
relations of the kiteben to the stable, poul- 
try yard and other unitary interests are 
considered, itis clear that amid the most 
splendid luxury, not so much as an ap- 
ple-paring need be wasted, and that man 
will thus embedy in his societies that di- 
vine economy which through all the king- 
doms of nature, in their perpetual chan- 
A 


system of drains, leading from the vari- 


ges, suffers not an atom to perish. 
ous sections of the Phalanstery, and from 
the stables, will unite in a great reservoir, 
contiguous to the poudrette factory or 
other agricultural arrangement for em- 
ploying such material ; thus at onee sav- 
ing the whole department of scavenger 
labor, and preveating the escape of the 
volatile ammonia, by the chemical action 
of the gypsum, or other bed prepared for 
Its recepuion. 

In reference to machinery we may ob- 
serve the facility of adapting the same 
power to many contiguous workshops, or 
other mechanical labors. 

An immense source of economies will 
be opened by the interlocking of interest 
between the producing classes of the va- 
rious mechanic trades, and the consumers. 

It is not the mere superficial appear- 
ance of a pair of boots or a piece of cloth 
which will prevail with the Sartorian 
of the order of St. Cris- 


| 
censors, or those 


pia, 


Luelr 


in the allotment of dividends ; but 


strength and durability will be rgid- 


It 


dom in civilization to manufacture for the 


ly serutinized. may be the true wis- 


trade, — for sale, and not for use; but 


Association will consider these matters 


in rather a different light, and a disgrace- 
ful loss to the group producing such art- 
cles would inevitably result, because the 
Serial censorship is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the different groups In ca- 
balistic emulation with each other, in 
which, if one individual should be lenient- 
ly disposed towards the pruduct of his 


constituents, the rest will be only the 


T 
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and the general exhibitions, which are 
frequent in each Phalanx, will accustom all 
to a criticism, from whose judgment there 
can be no appeal. The same principles 
would prevent adulteration in the groce- 
ries, wines, drugs, &c., supposing that 
under the high intellectual and moral eul- 
ture which all reeeive in the integral ed- 
ucation of the Phalanx, such abomina- 
tions were possible. 

In conservation, it is hardly possible to 
calculate the diminution of waste, and re- 
finement of quality, consequent on the 
unitary deposit buildings of the Phalanx 
or the District, seientifieally adapted to 
the various products of the field or gar- 
den, wine press, or loom, where the great 
value at stake will direct consideration to 
the minutest particulars, and to whose 
care groups will especially devote them- 
selves. 

We have already noticed by criticisms 
of the inverse arrangement, the adaptation 
of suils and locations to their various spe- 
cifie cultures; and as within the Pha!an- 
stery we observe the economy of building 
material, so on the farm we find it repeat- 
ed, in the sparing of the toil and expense 
of interfencing, interditching, and inter- 
walling. 

External economies will arise from the 
unitary cvdperation of Phalanxes, Dis- 


tricts, States, &c., in the construction of | 


railroad or other lines of communication, 
and institutions subserving general inter- 
ests, avoiding the ruinous competition 
now existing between private companies; 
while the same resources concentrated, 
luxury and safety 
possible with the present means. 


will secure a in- 


Curollaries from Altractiveness of Indus- 


try and from the general Wealth result- 
ing frum increased Production, and vas 

Economies. 

Guarantee from Society to each indi- 
vidual, of a minimum dividend, including 
the physical, and social or motal prere- 
quisites of a healthy aud happy exist- 
ence. 

Universal Peace, with harmony of in- 
terests, by exchanges conducted on the 
principle of continuous consignment, be- 
tween Phalanxes, Districts, States, &c. 
— by social intercourse universalized by 
the spherical facilities of travel, aud by 
dominance of the sentiment of unity. 

Universal ‘Temperance, combined with 
permanent and natural intoxication, by 
of S 


stimulants, or the attainment of a wine 


substitution piritual for Spirituous 
and coffee point as an habitual state of 
high health through our integral devel- 
opment both physical and moral, by vari- 
ed and attractive pursuits, and the genial 


influence of sympathetic associations, in 


place of the artificial and transient antici- 


more keenly alive to its imperfections ; | 








pations of this state, now procured by ex- 
citing drugs at the expense of a corres- 
ponding subsequent depression. 

Abolition of domestic servitude and all 
other forms of compulsory serfdom, and 
substitution of attractive or affectional 
servitude ; resulting from the honorable 
and attractive character conferred upoa 
all labors promoting the serial Unity ; 
from the recognition of the dignity of man; 
and from the kindly social relations in 
which ail members of the society will be 
brought through the harmony of their in- 
terests. 

Gradual emancipation of chattel slaves 
with full consent of their masters, who 
by the introduction of the serial mechan- 
ism in the industry of joint stock planta- 
tious, employing frum tuur to sixteen bun- 
dred slaves, distributed according to at- 
traction in various departments of agricul- 
ture and manufactures, under judicious 
superintendence, will double their in- 
comes, while educating the slave for free- 
dom, by the development of his character 
and talents in the industrial groups, and 
the social pleasures connected with them. 
The deficiency of direct industrial at- 
traction, from indoleuce of temperament 
and partial constraint, would be supplied 
by indirect means, such as these : 

1. The pleasing novelty of a humanitary 
sympathy on the part of their masters, to 
whose approbation and encouragement 
they are keenly sensitive. 
| 2. The organization of musical choirs, 
developing a harmonic germ already ex- 
isting among them, cheering the labors of 
their groups and exerting an influence to 
(A 
well managed fiddle on a plantation is 
worth fifty cowskins to the product, even 
as a simple reward of isolated labor, in 
festive evenings. ) 

3. The ambition to obtain their liberty, 





which they are passionately alive. 


fixed at a stated ransom in divisions of 
sixths or twelfihs, so that a day or a half 
day in the week may be purchased sepa- 
The natural 
contentment of the negro, and the delight 


rately aud successively. 


he already experiences in the new dispu- 
sition of things, will make him careless 
on the subject of his ransom, so that in 
place of the present precautions against 
escape, it will be necessary for the mas- 
ters desiring the emancipation of their 
slaves, to stimulate their ambition by a 
special intellectual education. ‘The pro- 
gress of emancipation must, in order to 
the best interests of both 
slave and master, require several genera- 
tions, though the virtual liberty guaraa- 
tied by substitution of attraction for com- 
pulsion may be realized at a very early 
period. 

Conversion to the ranks of Spherieal 
Unity, of barbarous and savage nations 
disdaiaing civilization and constituting 


consist with 
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its nataral enemies; who have so 
ofien baffled the hope of humanity by | 
their chaotic irruptions, destroying the | 
results of ancient civilization at that cry-| 
salis period when the developments of! 
arts and industry had superseded the mar- | 
tial character, and the soil was prepared 
for the germ of the true society. They 
will easily be attracted to the serial order, 
because it will guarantee the composite 
exercise of those natural rights already 
possessed by the savage, and lost without 
adequate compensation by the mass of 
civilized nations. Such are the industrial 
rights, of gathering the products of the 
soil, culture, pasturage, hunting and fish- 
ing,—the social rights of free associa- 
tion according to sympathies of charac- 
ter, unrestrained by artificia] castes,—and 
the pivotal right of simple liberty, neith- 
er invaded on the one side by special ap- 
propriation of the goods spontaneously 
yielded by nature; nor extended on the 
other, by the elaborations of art, science 
and social mathematics. In exchange 
for this simple liberty, association will 
offer to them a composite liberty, in 
which the above privileges will be re- 
fined and multiplied by art, science, and 
the mathematics of the series. The In- 
dian on being shown the wealth and 
power of civilization, points to the degrad- 
ed drudges of our labor, to the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; he cannot be 
brought to see the wisdom of enslaving 
and sacrificing producers, that capitalists 
may wallow in bloated and diseased lux- 
ury; at least he thinks such propositions 
would not secure him the most grateful 
reception among his native tribe. 

Association, in securing with even-hand- 
ed justice the interests of capital or funded 
labor, and of actual labor, and insepar- 
ably linking them together, will not 
only extend to all what civilization can 
give only to the exceptional few, but will 
multiply and intensify those blessings in 
proportion to the numbers partaking of 
them, through industrial and passional 
sympathies, precluded by incoherent ar- 
rangements, and specific to the serial 
order. 

Immense development of art, or of in- 
dustry tending to the beautiful, through 
the unitary intervention of machinery for 
haman labor in the coarser mechanical 
departments of the useful, and extension 
to the people of artistic education. 


Corollaries from System of Integral Co- 
operation among Phalanxes, Districts, 
States, 4c. 

1. Spherical Nervous System. First, 
Mechanical: by roads, packets, carrier- 
birds, &c., which correspond to the exter- 
nal relations of the earth, air and wa- 
ter; and second, Electrical: magnetic 
telegraphs and sympathetic clairvoyance, | 
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which correspond to the magnetic cur- | 
rents which traverse the globe and con- | 
nect its parts as a unitary whole. | 

2. Integral Exploration: appreciation | 
and possession of the earth's animal, vege- 
table and mineral treasures. The fraction- | 
al knowledge of these confined to indi- 
viduals in the societies of incoherence | 


frequently dies with them: thus the In-| 


“— 
dians refuse to discover the gold and sil-| 
ver mines known by them in Mexico to | 


the rapacious whites. 

There is aclass of natural physicians 
gifted to discover the virtues of plants; 
but these instincts are suppressed by 
our false education, which everywhere | 
stifles observation, substitutes for evolu- 
tion, or true education, the arbitrary ham- 
mering in of facts and systems through 
the memory. Thus the class of recog-| 
nized physicians rely exclusively on cer- 
tain orthodox compendia for their facts, 
and disdain as heretical the bastard or 
spontaneous growth of science, which 


only with great difficulty and by slow de- 
grees gains adoption, and not then until 
so complicated with the errors of some. 
purblind system as to neutralize their 
use. See the history of medicine every 
where. Of what one remedy is the ab-| 
solute and precise specific range yet gen- 
erally known? or how can it be, while it 
remains the interest of physicians to vili- 


fy and discredit one another! 

The interehange of the beantiful pres-| 
ents of Flora among the nations were a 
fruitful theme for the poet, and will keep | 
their guardian sylphs or favorite insects | 
actively on the wing through the next 
century ; for Love still binds around the 
brow of use the bridal circlet of Beauty. | 

In regard to the animal kingdom, our 
harmonic relations extend to the smallest 


fraction of them. 
The loathsome, venomous or destruc- | 


tive characters of a large proportion ren- 
der them essentially unfit for association 
with man, and constitute them types of | 
the vicious inversions of human charac- 
ter in the societies of incoherence, whose 
disappearance they will speedily follow 
and give place to harmonic creations. | 
Others, as the Zebra and Ostrich, may be- | 
come gentle and most familiar friends un- 
der a regime of attraction, which substi- | 
tutes for the lash the flute, and the still 
more musical accent of love. ‘* When 
man lives with God, his voice shall be as 
sweet as the murmur of the brook or the 


rustle of the corn.”’ 

3. Synthesis of the Sciences: syste- 
matic co-operation in all departments of 
scientific labor. However advanced 
above the brute incoherence that reigns 


over the lower departments of industry, 
men of science still spend the best por- 
tion of their lives in combating each oth- 
er and refuting errors: if their advances | 


notwithstanding the paucity of their num- 
bers have already been so grand within 
the last century, what have we to ex- 
pect when all the sources of waste shall 
be prevented by a unitary distribution of 
functions according to positions and ca- 
pacities ! 

4. Unitary Spherical Language, 'scien- 
tifically deduced from the principles of 
passional expression. 

4. Unitary Spherical Church, based 
upon the love of God and the neighbor, 


and combining unity of creed and senti- 
/ment with variety of form and expres- 


sion. 

The second branch of this Summary, 
concerning the healthy developments of 
the affective or social attractions, has been 


essentially included in the foregoing, and 


we shall only reiterate the principle that 
they are all composite and not simple in 
their nature, having each a material and a 
spiritual tendency, thus: 


Amaition... § Glory 
2 Interest. 
Sympathy of Character. 
FRIENDSHIP. ~< Sympathy of Pursuit, or Indus- 
trial Taste. 


§ Bond of the Heart. 


ROVE ctsves 4 > : 
on ? Bond of the Sense. 


Sympathy of Consanguinity, or 
tie of Blood. 

Connection of Interest, or tie of 
Household. 


FAMILISM... 


The slightest experience proves to us 
that of the four cardinal affections, Famil- 
ism alone now succeeds in any great num- 
ber of cases in obtaining for itself a com- 
posite development. Exceptional among 
the passions, as being a relation arbitrari- 
ly determined by birth, and not by the 
free choice of the individual, it is natural- 
ly the least unadapted to societies of hu- 
man legislation, which are essentially ar- 
Affording to 
civilization almost its only harmonie char- 


bitrary and compulsory. 


acter, it is prized most dearly, and it is 


very natural that Association should be 
most bitterly opposed by those ignorant 
and near-sighted persons who have con- 
founded it with its opposite, — anarchical 
community, and do not see that F'amilism 
as well as all other passions, must receive 
atruer, higher, and more beautiful de- 
velopment, in an order which harmonizes 
interests, than in one which opposes them. 
Only amid the thousand-fold branches of 
serial industry can these passions obtain 
either favorable conditions of develop- 
ment, or the material basis whieh gives 
them permanence or constancy. Love, 


which deals in contrasts, may seem to re- 


quire these less directly — but itis not so. 
Love demands a sphere of beauty, inter- 
nal and external. It withers in rudeness 
and poverty, and loses its glow and its 
charm with the premature fading of the 
civilized matron, who becomes old and 
haggard, where the Harmonian will only 
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be approaching her climax of power and | 
splendor. 

The difference is already half the sea- 
son of bloom between the American and 
the English lady, so much truer to the 
laws of composite health are the habits 
of the wealthy in Great Britain. If the Se- 
ries, by the numerous points of sympathy 
in inferest and pursuit which they afford, 
give to our affections a composite devel- 
opment; @ fortiori they will give them 
the direct, in place of the inverse, ocea- 
sioned by their present suppression, where 
ambition enviously bites the heels of its 
successful competitor, or Friendship, Love 
and Familism ring the changes on hatred, 


bitterness and 


misanthropy. 

The soil on which these weeds flourish 
is incoherence, and the root of them all is 
poverty ; poverty of substance, poverty of 
health, poverty of affection, poverty of 
intelligence. There is but one essential 
fact in the universe. — Life, and all its 
free and full manifestations are good ; 
only in its suppression or distortion ap- 
pear the loathsome forms of evil, hideous 
dreams and phantoms which shall pass 
with the night, and leave no trace, for 
they are not. 

On some future occasion we shall en- 
deavor to illustrate by example the play 
of the affections through a day in the se- 
ries, as well as that of the selecting, com- 
bining and alternating passions. 

Y The Series satisfy the Attraction for 
Unity, in its three branehes. 

I. Uniry or Man wita Nature. 

Active : 


ic culture of the Larth, regency over its 


Through integral and scientif- 


organic life, and subjection of the ele- 
ments to his uses. 

Passive: Through appreciation and en- 
joyment of harmonies of nature, secured 


to all mankind, by attainment of wealth 
and of health. 

Typical: Through representation by 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, in their hieroglyphic life, of har- 


monic characters and their social effects. 


Il. 


Active: Through co-operative industry 


Uniry or Man with Man. 


organizing the basis of Social Unity. 
Commercial Unity, by system of continu- 
ous consignments from Phalanx to Pha- 
lanx. Political Unity, by extension of 
the representative system, from the nu- 
cleus of the industrial group, through the 
successive grades of the series, to the 
Unitary administration of the Phalanx, of 
the District, the State, the World ; com- 
bining internal independence with external 
league for common interests. Religious 
Unity, through universal obedience to the 
will of God, expressed in the permanent 
revelation of attraction, whose branches 
are coordinated to integral harmony by | 


the mathematics of the Series. 


Passive: Through sympathetic enjoy- | 
ment of Social, Political, and Religious | 
harmonies. 

Typical: By representation or repeti- 
tion in each society, and country, of the 
same sensitive and passional springs which 
move every other, and of the same serial 
mechanism adapted to those passions. 


III. Unrry or Man wira Gop. 


Active: By codperation in the crea- 
tion of harmonies in the material world 
of nature, and the spiritual world of the 
passions. 
Passive: By sentiment of Deity, as 


manifested in his wise and beneficent 
adaptations and harmonies. 

Typical: By unity of the distributive 
or intellectual principle with the affee- 
tive, and the sensitive or material ; through 
the serial mechanism, which types the uni- 
ty of the mathematics or order of creation, 
with the active forces or modes of attrae- 
tion, and the passive principle, matter. 


M. Encewortnu Lazarvus,*M. D. 


COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT," 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


THE 


Translated for the Harbinger. 
XXXVII. 

The two costames which the neophyte 
found displayed in her chamber were a 
brilliant bride’s dress and a mourning gar- 
ment with all the distinctive signs of 


widowhood. She hesitated some mo- 
ments. Her resolution as to the choice 
of husband was taken, but which of 


these two costumes would externally tes- 


tify her intention’? After a little reflec- 
on the white robe, the veil, 
and tl 


was 


tion she put 
the flowers 
This 


tremely 


ie pearls of a bride. 


attire pure in taste and ex- 


elegant. Consuelo 


looking 


was soon 


ready ; but on at herself in the 
mirror framed with threatening sentences, 
she had no longer an inclination to smile 
as on the first occasion. A mortal pale- 
ness was on her features, and terror in 
Whichever course she had 
take, felt that there 


would remain to her a regret or a re- 


her heart. 


resolved to she 
morse ; that a soul would be broken by 
her desertion; and her own experienced 


On 


seeing her cheek and her lips as white as 


a horrible anguish in anticipation. 


and her orange flowers, she 
Albert 


equally, the effect of so violent an emo- 


her veil 


feared, for and for Liverani 
tion, and she was tempted to put on 
rouge, but she renounced the thought at 
‘‘If my face lies,’ thought she, 


She knelt by the 


once. 
‘*can my heart lie? ”’ 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the | 
vear 1846, by Francis G. SHaw,in the Clerk’s 


| office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


side of her bed, and hiding her face in 
the drapery, she remained absorbed in 
sorrowful meditation until the moment 
when the clock struck midnight. She 
rose immediately, and saw an Invisible 
with a black mask standing behind her. 
] know not what instinct made her pre- 
sume this to be Marcus. She was not 
deceived, and yet he did not make him- 
self known, but only said to her in a gen- 
tle and sad voice: ‘* Madam, all is ready. 
Please to cover yourself with this cloak 
and to follow me.” 

‘* Ah!” said Consuelo as she wrapped 
herself in the black eloak that was pre- 
sented to her, *‘ this is Cagliostro’s 
hood ! *’ 

‘** There is no Cagliostro here,”’ replied 
Mareus, ‘“‘and our mysteries are not 
treacheries nor impostures ; do not bring 
the hood over your head, it is not yet 
time.”’ 

Consuelo followed the Invisible to the 
extremity of the garden, to the place 
where the stream lost itself under the 
verdant arcade of the park. There she 
found an uncovered gondola, entirely 
black, similar in every respect to the gon- 
dolas of Venice, and in the gigantic 
rower at the prow she recognized Karl, 
who crossed himself on seeing her. ‘‘ Am 
[ permitted to speak to him?” asked 
Consuelo of her guide. ‘* You may” 
replied the latter, ‘‘ say a few words to 
him aloud.” 

** Well! my dear Karl, my liberator 
and my friend,’’ said she, agitated at 
again seeing a familiar face after so long 
a seclusion among mysterious beings, 
‘‘ecan I hope that nothing disturbs the 
pleasure you feel at finding me again?” 

‘* Nothing! signora,’’ replied Karl in 
an assured voice , *‘ nothing, unless it be 
the remembrance of her who is no longer 
in this world, and whom I always think I 
see by the side of you. Courage and 
good mistress, my good 
now as we were on the 


contentment, my 


sister! We are 


night when we eseaped from Spandaw !”’ 
‘This is also a day of deliverance, 
brother!’ said Mareus. ‘* Come, row 
with the skill and the vigor with which 
you are gifted, and which are now equall- 
ed by the prudence of your tongue and 
the strength of your soul. This indeed 
resembles a flight, madam,”’ added he, 
addressing Consuelo ; ** but the principal 
deliverer is no longer the same.”” As he 
uttered these last words, Mareus present- 
ed his hand to assist her to a seat upon a 
bench covered with cushions. He felt 
her tremble slightly at the remembrance 
of Liverani, and requested her to cover 
her face for a few moments only. Con- 
suelo obeyed, and the gondola, impelled 
by the stout arm of ‘the deserter, glided 
rapidly over the dark and silent waters. 
After a passage, the duration of which 
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pensive Consuelo, she heard the sound of | long folds, a broad-brimmed hat worn in a | 








and apparent indifference. 
And as she did not appear to hear either 


voices and instruments at a little distance; | peculiar manner, I know not what in the | the voice which spake to her nor that 


the bark diminished its speed, and re- 
ceived, without entirely stopping, the 
slight shocks of the border. The hood 
fell sofily, and the neophyte thought she 
passed from one dream to another on 
contemplating the fairy-like spectacle pre- 
sented to her eyes. The bark glided 
along, grazivg a level bank covered with 
flowers and fresh grass. The water of 
the stream, widened ayd motionless in a 
vast basin, was as if én fire, and reflected 
colonnades of light which intertwined in 
fiery serpents or were broken in showers 
of sparkles under the slow and measured 
motion of the gondola. Admirable mu- 
sic filled the echoing air, and seemed to 
hover over thickets of roses and 
balmy jessamines. 


the 
When . Consuelo’s 
eyes became accustomed to this sudden 
brightness, she could fix them upon the 
illuminated facade of the palace which 
rose at a very small distance, and was de- 
picted in the mirror of the basin with a 
magic splendor. That elegant edifice de- 
liniated upon the starry sky, those harmo- 
nious voices, that concert of excellent in- 
struments, those open windows, before 
which, between the purple curtains en- 
kindled by the light, Consuelo saw slow- 
ly moving men and women richly dressed, 
glittering with embroidery, diamonds, 
gold and pearls, with powdered heads, 
which gave to the general aspect of the 
assemblies of that age a reflection of 
brightness, a something I know not what 
of effeminate and fantastic; all that 
princely f€te, combined with the beauty 
of a warm and serene night, which waft- 
ed perfume and freshness even into the 
splendid halls, filled Consuelo with a 
vivid emotion, and caused in her a kind 
of intoxication. She, a daughter of the 
people, the queen of patrician fétes, 
could not see a spectacle of this kind af- 
ter so many days of captivity, of solitude 
and dark reveries, without experiencing 
a sort of transport, a necessity for sing- 
ing, a peculiar thrill at the approach of a 
public. She therefore rose erect in the 
bark, which approached the palace near- 
er and nearer, and suddenly excited by 
Handel's chorus : 
“ Chantons le gloire 
De Juda vainqueur! ” 

she forgot every thing to mingle her 
voice in that song of majestic enthusiasm. 

But a new shock of the bark, which 
while grazing the bank of the lake some- 
times encountered a branch or a tuft of 
trees, made her totter. Compelled to 
seize the first hand that presented itself 
for her support, she only then perceived 
that there was a fourth person in the 
bark, a masked Invisible, who certainly 
was not there when she entered it. 


° | 
features of that mask through which the 


/human face seemed to speak; but, more 


than all the rest, the pressure of that 


‘trembling hand, which did not wish to | 


withdraw from hers, caused Consuelo to. 
recognize the man whom she loved, the 
chevalier Liverani, as he had first shown 
himself to her on the lake of Spandaw. | 
Then the music, the illumination, the en- | 
chanted palace, the intoxicating féte and 


even the approach of that solemn moment 


which was to determine her destiny, all 


that was not the present emotion was ef- | 
Agitat- 
ed, and as if overcome by a superhuman | 
force, she again fell palpitating upon the 
cushions of the bark, by the side of Liv- 
The other unknown, Marcus, 
was standing at the prow, with his back 
turned towards them. Her fasting, the 
countess Wanda’s recital, the expectation 
of a terrible denoument, the unexpected- | 
ness of this féte seen in passing, had 
broken all She 
felt nothing but Liverani’s hand clasping | 
his own, his arm grazing her waist, 
ready to prevent her withdrawing from 
him, and that divine agitation which the. 
presence of a beloved object diffuses even 
in the air we breathe. 


faced from Consuelo’s memory. 


erani. 


Consuelo’s strength. 


Consuelo remain- 
ed some minutes thus, not seeing the 
glittering palace any more than if it had 
sunk into the deep night, sensible of 
nothing but the burning breath of her 
lover by her side and the beatings of her. 
own heart. | 


‘*Madam,”’ said Marcus, suddenly | 
turning towards her, ‘do you not know 
that air, and would you not be pleased to 
stop and hear that magnificent tenor? ”’ 

‘* Whatever be the air and the voice,’’ | 
replied Consuelo, absently, ‘‘ let us stop 
or goon; do as you please,”’ 

The bark almost touched the walls of 
the chatean. They could distinguish the 
figures standing in the embrasures of the 
windows and even those who passed in 
the depths of the apartments. These 
were no longer spectres floating as in a 
dream, but real personages, lords, great 


ladies, learned men, artists, several of 


/whom were not unknown to Consuelo. | 


But she made no effort of memory to dis-| 


| tinguish their names, nor the theatres or 


palaces in which she had before seen 
them. ‘The world had suddenly become 
to her a magic lantern, without signifi- 
cance and without interest. The only | 
being who appeared living to her in the 
universe, was that one whose hand was 
secretly burning hers under the folds of | 
their cloaks. 

“Do you not know that fine voice) 


which is singing a Venetian air? ’’ asked | 


_Marcus anew, surprised at Conseulo’s 


| which was wide open. 


which sang, he approached a little nearer 
and seated himself on the bench opposite 
her in order to renew his question. 

‘* A thousand pardons, sir,’’ replied 
Consuelo, after having made an effort to 
listen; ‘* 1 was not paying attention. I 
do know that voice, in fact, and that air; 
it was I who composed it a long while 
ago. It is very bad, and very badly 
sung.”’ 

** What then,”’ 
the name of that singer with respect to 
whom you seem so severe! I consider 


returned Mareus, “ is 


him admirable myself.’’ 

‘*Ah! you have not lost it,’’ said Con- 
suelo, in a low voice to Liverani, who 
had just made her feel in the hollow of 
her hand the little cross of filagree with 
which she had parted for the first time 
in her life when she confided it to him on 
her journey from Spandaw to * * *. 

‘* You do not remember the name of 
that singer! ’’ obstinately resumed Mar- 
cus, attentively examining Consuelo’s 
features. 

‘** Excuse me, sir,’’ replied she, with a 
little impatience, ‘* his name is Anzoleto. 
Ah! the bad re’ he has lost that note.’’ 

** Would you not like to see his face? 
From here 
you could distinguish him perfectly, for I 
see him very well. 


You are mistaken, perhaps. 


He is a very hand- 
some young man.”’ 

‘* What good would it do to look at 
him?t’’ returned Consuelo a little vexed ; 


'**] am very sure he is still the same.”’ 


Marcus gently took Consuelo’s hand, 
and Liverani seconded him to assist her 
to rise and look through the window 
Consuelo, who 
would perhaps have resisted the one, 
yielded to the other, cast a glance upon 
the singer, upon that handsome Venetian 
who was at that moment the central point 
of attraction for a feminine 
‘*HMe has grown very fat! 


hundred 
glances. ” 
said Consuelo, reseating herself and se- 
cretly resisting the fingers of Liverani, 
who wished to recover the little cross and 
did so in fact. 

‘*Is that all the remembrance you 
grant to an old friend?’ returned Mar- 
cus, who stil] fastened a lynx-eyed glance 
upon her through his mask. 

‘* He is only a comrade,’’ replied Con- 
suelo, ‘and among comrades in our pro- 
fession, we are not always friends.’’ 

‘* But would you have no pleasure in 
What if we should 
enter the palace and you were requested 
to sing with him?”’ 

‘“If this be a trial,’’ said Consuelo 
with a little malice, for she began to no- 
tice Marcus’ persistance, ‘‘ as | must obey 
you in al] things, | will readily undergo 


speaking to him! 
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it. Butif it be for my pleasure that you! 


make me this offer, I like as well to be 
excused.’”’ 

‘¢ Must I stop here, brother?’’ asked 
Karl, making a military gesture with his 
oar. 

‘‘ Pass, brother, and push off!*’ re- 
plied Marcus. Jarl obeyed, and in a 
few moments the bark, having crossed 
the basin, was enclosed by dense thickets. 
The darkness became profound ; the lit- 
tle lantern suspended from the gondola 
alone threw blueish rays upon the sur- 
rounding foliage. From time to time, 
through the vistas of dark verdure, they 
still saw the lights of the palace glitter 
The sounds of the or- 
The bark, as 


it grazed the bank, touched the flowering 


faintly from afar. 


chestra slowly died away. 


branches and Consuelo's black cloak was 
covered with their balmy petals. She 
began to return to herself and to combat 
that love and 


indefinable emotion of 


She hand 


might. had withdrawn her 
from Liverani, and her heart was oppress- 
ed in proportion as the veil of intoxica- 
tion fell before the lights of reason and 
of will. ** Listen, madam,”’ said Marcus. 
‘* Do you not hear, even from this dis- 
tance, the applauses of the audience! 
Yes, truly! there are clappings of hands 
and acclamations. ‘They are delighted 
That 


Anzoleto has a great snecess at the pal- 


with what they have just heard. 
ace.”’ 

‘*They are not good judges!" said 
Consuelo, hurriedly seizing a magnolia 
which Liverani had gathered in passing 
She 


convulsively pressed the flower in her 


and stealthily thrown upon her lap. 


hands and hid it in her bosom, as the last 
relic of an unconquered love which the 
fatal trial was about to sanctify or to 
break forever. 

XXAVIIT. 

The bark grounded definitively at the 
termination of the gardens and the woods, 
in a picturesque spot, where the stream 
buried itself among rocks, and 


aged 
ceased to be navigable. Consuelo had a 


little time to contemplate the austere 
landscape lighted by the moon. 


were still in the 


They 
vast enclosure of the 
residence; but art had been applied in 
this place only to preserve the primitive 
beauty of nature: the ancient trees scat- 
tered at random over stretches of dark 
turf, the happy accidents of soil, the hills 
With precipitous sides, the irregular cas- 
eades, the herds of bounding and timid 
deer. 

A new personage was there to attract 
Consuelo’s attention: it was Gottlieb, 
seated negligently upon the pole of a 
sedan-chair, in the attitude of a calm and 
dreamy expectation. He started on re- 


cognizing his friend of the prison; but 
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on a sign from Marcus, he refrained from | 


speaking to her. 

‘** Do you then forbid this poor child to 
clasp my hand! ”’ said Consuelo in a low 
voice to her guide. 

‘* After your initiation you will be free 
here in all your actions,” replied he in 
‘* Be contentéd now 
with seeing that Gottlieb’s health is ame- 


liorated and that his physical streagth is 


the same manner. 


restored to him.”’ 

**Can I not learn, at least,’’ returned 
the neophyte, ‘‘ if he suffered any perse- 
cution en my account, after my flight 
from Spandaw ? 
That thought troubled me_ incessantly 
until the day when | saw him passing 
near the enclosure of the pavilion.”’ 

** He did suffer, in fact,’’ replied Mar- 
cus, ‘‘ but only for ashorttime. Assoon 
as he knew that you were delivered, he 
boasted with 
having contributed thereto, and his invol- 
untary revelations during his sleep were 
near becoming fatal to some among us. 
They wished to shut him up in an insane 
hospital, as much to punish him as to pre- 
Then 
he fled, and as we had an eye upon his 
movements, we 


vent his helping other prisoners. 
caused him to be con- 
ducted here, where we have bestowed 
upon him the cares required by his body 
and his soul. We shall restore him to 
his family and his country as soon as we 
have given him the strength and prudence 
necessary to labor usefully in our werk, 


which has become his, for he is one of 


our most pure and most fervent adepts. 
But the chair is ready, madam; please to 
enter it. I shall not leave you, though | 
confide you to the faithful and sure arms 
of Karl and Gottlieb.”’ 

Consuelo seated herself submissively in 
a sedan-chair closed on all sides, and re- 
ceiving air only by some openings made 
in that part 


what passed about her. 


which looked towards the 


Sometimes she 
saw the stars shine, and thus judged that 
she was still in the open air; at others 
she saw this transparency intercepted 
without knowing if it were so by build- 
The 


bearers walked rapidly and in the most 


ings or by the thick shade of trees. 


profound silence ; she tried for some time 
to distinguish, by the steps which creaked 
now and then upon the sand, if four per- 
sons or only three accompanied her. 
Several times she thought she perceived 
the step of Liverani on the right of the 
chair; but this might be an illusion, and 
moreover, she ought to try not to think 
of him. 


When the chair stopped and was open- 


ed, Consuelo could not avoid a feeling of 


terror at seeing herself under the port- 
cullis, still standing and gloomy, of an 


old feudal manor-house. The moon shed 


Forgive my impatience. | 


an artless enthusiasm of 


She therefore saw nothing more of 


her broad light upon the court-yard sur- 
rounded by buildings in ruins and filled 
with persons dressed in white, who 
came and went, some alone, others in 
groups, like capricious spirits. The 
black and massive arcade of the entrance 
rade the depth of the picture appear 
more blue, more transparent and more 
fantastic. Those wandering shades, si- 


lent or speaking to each other in a low 


voice, their motions without sound upon 
the long grass of the court, the aspect of 
the ruins, which Consuelo recognized as 
those into which she had once penetrated 
and where she had again seen Albert, so 
impressed her that she had a feeling of 
superstious terror. She _ instinctively 
looked for Liverani at her side. He was 
in fact there with Marcus, but the dark- 
ness of the vault did not allow her to dis- 
tinguish which of the two offered her his 
hand ; and this time, her heart, chilled by 
a sudden sadness and an indefinable fear, 
did not inform her. 

They arranged the cloak over her gar- 
ments and the hood upon her head in 
such a manner that she could see all with- 
out being recognized by any one. Some 
person told her in a low voice not to let a 
single word, a single exclamation, escape 
her lips, whatever she might see; and 
she was led thus to the extremity of the 
court, where a strange spectacle indeed 
was presented to her eyes. 

A bell of low and funereal tone called 
the shadows at this moment towards the 
ruined chapel in which Consuelo had for- 
merly, by the glare of the lightning, 
sought a refuge from the storm. That 
Chapel was now illuminated by tapers 
disposed in a systematic order. The al- 


‘tar seemed to have been recently erected : 


it was covered with a funeral pall and 
adorned with strange insignia, in which 
the emblems of Christianity were min- 
gled with those of Judaism, with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics and with various cab- 
alistic signs. In the middle of the choir, 
the enclosure of which had been renewed 
with symbolical balustrades and columns, 
was seen a bier surrounded by tapers, 
covered with bones in the form of crosses 
and surmounted by a death’s-head in 
which burned a flame of the color of 
blood. A young man, whose features 
Consuelo could not see, was led towards 
this cenotaph ; a broad bandage covered 
half of his face; it was a candidate who 
appeared exhausted with fatigue or emo- 
He had one arm and one leg bare, 
his hands were fastened behind his back, 
and his white rebe was spotted with 
blood. A ligature on his arm seemed to 
show that he had in fact been recently 
bled. The shadows waved about him 
torches of burning pitch and scattered 


tion. 


upon his face and chest clouds of smoke 


and showers of sparks. ‘Then com- 
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menced, between him and those who pre- | ed it having retired to the other extrem- | the salads the friends of Hiram, search 


sided over the ceremony, and who wore | 
distinguishing marks of their various dig- | 
nities, a strange dialogue which recalled | 


ity, one of them addressed her thus : 


for his sacred word me ‘pay almost divine 


‘**Consuelo, you have just seen the | honors to his memory.’ 


ceremony of a masonic reception. You | 


‘*And now, how do you explain this 


to Consuelo that which Cagliostro had | have seen, there as here, an unknown) | myth?” 


caused her to hear at Berlin, between Al- | 
bert and certain unknown persons. Then | 
some spectres armed with swords, whom | 
she heard called the Terrible Brothers, 
laid the candidate prostrate upon the tiles 
and rested the points of their weapons 
upon his chest, while several others, with | 
a great clattering of swords, began a 
violent combat, one party pretending to) 
prevent the admission of the new broth- | 
er, calling him perverse, unworthy and 
traitorous, while the other said they) 
fought for him in the name of truth and 
an acquired right. This strange scene 
agitated Consuelo like a painful dream. | 
The strife, the threats, the magic ceremo- 
ny, the sobs uttered by several youths 
around the bier, were so well feigned that 
a spectator uninitiated beforehand would 
have been really frightened. When the 
god-fathers of the candidate had con- 


quered in the dispute and in the combat 
against their opposers, he was raised, a 
poniard was put into his hand and he was 
ordered to march forward and strike. 
whomsoever should oppose his entrance 
into the temple. 

Consuelo saw nothing further. 


At the 
moment when the new initiate directed 
his steps, with his arm lifted, and in a 
kind of delirium, towards a low door 
whither he was impelled, her two guides, 
who had constantly held Consuelo’s arm, 
led her rapidly away, as if to withdraw 
her from the sight of a horrible spectacle, 
and closing the hood over her face, con- 
ducted her by numerous windings, and 
among ruins over which she stumbled 
more than once, into a place in which the 
most profound silence prevailed. ‘Tiere 
the light was restored to her, and she 
saw herself in the great octagonal hall in 
which she had before overheard the con- 
versation between Albert and Trenck. 
All the openings were now closed and 
veiled with care; the walls and the ceil-| 
ing were covered with black; tapers | 
burned in this place also in a peculiar or- 
der, different from that in the chapel. 
An altar in the form of a Calvary and 
surmounted by three crosses, masked the 
great chimney. A tomb, upon which 
were deposited a hammer, some nails, a 


lance and a crown of thorns, rose in the 


middle of the hall. 


| troubled me; 


worship, mysterious signs, funereal im- | 
What! coming here, and this is the manner in 
which I understand it. 
'seene, by those trials terrifying to the. 
candidate, by the words which were ad- 


ages, initiating pontiffs, a bier. 
have you understood by that feigned 


| 


dressed to him and by the manifestations | 


of respect, of Jove and of sorrow around 
an illustrious tomb? ”’ 

‘“*T know not if I have understood 
aright,’’ replied Consuelo. 
that ceremony seemed to 
me barbarous. 
whose courage and virtue were subjected 
to trials entirely material, as if physical 
conrage were sufficient to initiate him to 
the work of moral courage. 
what I saw, and I deplore those cruel 
plays of a gloomy fanaticism or those 
childish experiences of a faith entirely ex- 
terior and idolatrous. I heard obscure 
enigmas proposed, and the explanations 
given by the candidate appeared to me 
dictated by a distrustful or gross cate- 
chism. Still, that bleeding tomb, that 
immolated victim, that ancient myth of 
Hiram, a divine architect assasinated by 
jealous and avaricious workmen, that 
holy word lost for centuries and promised 
to the initiate as the magic key that is to 
open to him the temple, all this did not 


‘*] have meditated upon it before 


Hiram is the 
cold intelligence and governmental skill 
of ancient societies. They rest upon the 
inequality of conditions, upon the system 
of castes. This Egyptian fable was 


‘fitted to the mysterious despotism of the 


‘‘ That scene. 


I pitied the candidate | 


I blame| 


appear to me a symbol devoid of grandeur 


and of interest; but why is the fable so 


badly woven or of so captious an inter- 
pretation? ”’ 

** What do you mean by that? Did 
you listen attentively to the recital which 
you treat as a fable?’ 

‘* This is what I heard and what I had 
before learned from the books I was or- 
dered to meditate upon during my re- 
treat: Hiram, superintendent of the 
works of Solomon’s temple, had divided 


the workmen by categories. They had 


| different salaries, unequal rights. Three 


ambitious men of the lowest category 
had resolved to share in the salary appor- 
tioned to the rival class and to force 


| from Hiram the word of order, the secret 
formula which enabled him to distinguish | 


the journeymen from the masters at the | 


solemn hour of distribution. 


had remained alone after that ceremony, 


They lay | 
in wait for him in the temple, where he | 


hierophants. The three ambitious men 
are indignation, revolt and vengeance ; 
they are perhaps the three castes inferior 
to the sacerdotal, who endeavor to re- 
cover their rights by violence. Hiram 
assassinated, is despotism which has lost 
its prestige and its strength, and which 
has descended into the tomb carrying 
with it the secret of governing men by 
blindness and superstition.”’ 

‘‘Ts it thus, truly, that you would 
interpret this myth? ”” 

**T have read in your books that it 
was bronght from the East by the tem- 
plars and that they used it in their initia- 
tions. They must therefore have inter- 
preted it nearly thus; but in baptizing 
Miram, the theocracy, and the assassins, 
impiety, anarchy and ferocity, the tem- 
plars, who wished to subject society to a 
kind of monastic despotism, Jamented 
their impotence personified by the extine- 
tion of Hiram. The word of their em- 
pire, lost and again found, was that of 
association or of craft, something like 
the ancient cite or the temple of Osiris. 
This is why I am astonished at seeing 
this fable still used in your initiations to 
the work of universal deliverance. I 
should wish to believe that it is proposed 
to your adepts only as a trial of their 
intelligence and their courage.”’ 

** Well, we who did not invent those 
forms of masonry and who do in fact use 
them only as moral trials, we who are 
more than jonrneymen and masters in this 
science, since after having passed throngh 
all the masonic grades, we have reached 
a point where we are no longer masons, 
according to the understanding of the 
common ranks of that order; we adjure 
you to explain to us this myth of Hiram 
as you understand it, in order that we 
may prononnce upon your zeal, your 


‘intelligence and your faith the judgment 


and posting themselves at each of the| which will stop you here at the gate of 


Some persons dress- | | three exits from the holy place, they pre-|the temple, or will open to you the en- 


ed in black and masked were kneeling or| vented his departure, threatened him, | trance of the sanctuary.’ 
seated around, on carpets embroidered! beat him cruelly and assasinated him, | 


with tears of silver; they neither wept | 
nor groaned ; their attitude was that of 
an austere meditation or of a mute and 
profound sorrow. 

Consuelo’s guides caused her to ap- 


_leged fellows. 


without having been able to tear from | the lost word. 


‘“ You ask of me the word of Hiram, 
It is not that which will 


him his secret; the fatal word which was| open to me the gates of the temple; for 


his body and buried it under the rubbish ; 


_to make them equal to him and his privi-| that word is tyranny and falsehood. But 
Then they carried away | I know the true words, the names of the 


three gates of the divine edifice by which 


proach the bier, and the men who guard-jand since that day the faithful adepts of | the destroyers of Hiram entered to com- 


ruins of his work; they are liberty, fra- 
ternity, equality.”’ 

** Consuelo, your interpretation, exact 
or not, reveals to us the depths of your 
heart. Be therefore excused from ever 
kneeling at the tomb of Hiram. Neither 
will you pass through the grade in which 
the neophyte prostrates himself before 
the image of the of Jacob 
Molay, the grand master and the grand 
victim of the Temple, of the soldier 
monks and of the prelate-knights of the 
middle age. You would issue victorious 
from the second trial as fromthe first. 
You would discern the lying traces ofa 
still at 
this day as formulas of precaution against 


remains 


barbarous fanaticism, necessary 
minds imbued with the principle of ine- 
quality. Remember well, therefore, that 
the free-masons of the lower grades, for 
the most part, aspire only to construct a 
profane temple, a mysterious shelter for 
an association the rank of 
caste. You understand otherwise, and 
you will march directly to the universal 
temple which must receive all men min- 


elevated to 


gled in one same worship, in one same 
love. Still you must make here a last 
station and prostrate yourself before this 
tomb. You must adore the Christ and 
recognize in him the only true God.”’ 

‘** You say that to try me yet further,”’ 
replied Consuelo with firmness: ‘* but 
you have deigned to open my eyes to 
exalted truths, by teaching me to read 
your secret books. The Christ is a di- 
vine man whom we revere as the greatest 
philosopher and the greatest saint of an- 
cient times. 


it is permitted us to adore the best and 


We adore him as much as 


the greatest of masters and of martyrs. 
We may well call him the Savior of men 
in the sense that he taught those of his 
time truths of which they before had 
only glimpses, and which were to canse 
humanity to enter into a new phase of 
light and of holiness. We may well 
kneel beside his tomb in order to thank 
God for having raised up for us such a 
prophet, such an example, such a friend ; 
but we adore God in him, ahd we do not 
commit the sin of idolatry. We distin- 
guish between the divinity of the revela- 
tion and that of the revealer. 1 consent 
therefore, to render to these emblems of 
a forever illustrious and sublime suffering, 
the homage of a pious gratitude and of a 
filial enthusiasm; but I do not believe 
that the last word of the revelation was 
understood and proclaimed by the men of 
the time of Jesus, for it has not yet been 
] ex- 
pect from the wisdom and the faith of his 
disciples, from the continuation of his 
work during eighteen centuries, a more 
practical truth, a more complete applica- 
tion of the sacred word, and of the doc- | 


authoritatively so upon the earth. 
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velopment of the gospel; I expect some- 
thing more than equality before God; I 
expect and I invoke it among men.”’ 

‘Your words are bold and your doc- | 
trines full of dangers. Have you thought | 
carefully upon them in solitude? Have | 
you foreseen the misfortunes which your | 
new faith heaps up beforehand on your | 
head? Do you know the world and your, 
own strength? Do you know that we) 
are one against a hundred-thousand in the 
most civilized countries of the globe? 
Do you know that in the time in which 
we live, between those who render to the 
sublime revealer Jesus an injurious and 
gross worship, and those, almost as nu- 
merous now, who deny his, mission and 
even his existence, between the idolaters 
and the atheists, there is no place for us 
in the light of the sun but in the midst of 
the persecutions, of the mockeries, of the 
hatred and contempt of the human race? 
Do you know that in France, at this' 
hour, Rousseau and Voltaire, the reli- 
gious philosopher and the incredulous 
philosopher are almost equally proserib- 
ed ? 
ful and more unheard of still! that, from 
the depths of their exile, they mutually 
proscribe each other? Do you know that 
you are about to return to a world in 


Do you know, a thing more fear- 


which all will conspire to shake your 
faith and to corrupt you ideas? Do you 
know, in fine, that you must exercise 
your apostolate through dangers, doubts, 
deceptions and sufferings?” 

‘**T am resolved to do so,”’ replied Con- 
suelo casting down her eyes and placing 
her hand npon her heart: ‘* May God 
support me! *’ 

** Well, my daughter,’’ said Marcus, | 
who still held Consuelo by the hand, 
you are about to be subjected by us to| 
some moral sufferings not to try your 
faith, which we cannot now doubt, but to) 
strengthen it. It is not in the calmness 
of repose, nor in the pleasures of the! 
world, it is in sorrow and in tears that | 


i 


faith is increased and exalted. Do you, 
feel courage enough to brave painful | 
emotions and perhaps violent terrors?”’ | 

‘If necessary and if my soul will be| 
profitted thereby, I submit myself to your | 
will,’’ replied Consuelo, slightly oppress- | 
ed. 


Immediately the Invisibles began to re- 
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pel that chief to bury himself under the|trine of brotherhood. I expect the de-| ancient as the other details of the archi- 


tecture of the tower. A Jong ladder 
was brought and lowered into the dark 
void of the opening. Then Marcus, 
leading Consuelo to the entrance, asked 
her three times in a solemn voice, if she 
felt strength enough to descend alone into 
the subterraneans of the great feudal 
tower. 

‘** Listen, my fathers, or my brothers, 
for I know not how I ought to call you,”’ 
replied Consuelo. 

‘*Call them your brothers,” returned 
Marcus, ‘‘ you are here among the ‘ Jn- 
visibles,’ your equals in grade, if you 
persevere but one hour longer. You 
will say farewell to them here in order to 
meet them again in the presence of the 
council of the supreme chiefs, of those 
whose voices are never heard, whose 
faces are never seen. Those you will 
call your fathers. They are the sover- 
eign pontiffs, the spiritual and temporal 
chiefs of our temple. We shall appear 
before them and before you with uncov- 
ered faces, if you are well determined to 
come and join us at the gate of the sanc- 
tuary by this road so gloomy and strown 
with horrors, which opens here beneath 
your feet, and in which you must walk 
alone and without other egis than that of 
your courage and your perseverance.”’ 

‘*] will walk in it if necessary,”’ re- 
plied the neophyte trembling ; ‘‘ but this 
trial which you annonnce to me as so 
austere, is it then inevitable’ O, my 
brothers, you do not wish, doubtless, to 
trifle with the reason, already quite 
enough tried, of a woman without affec- 
tation and without false vanity? You 
have condemned me to day to a jong fast, 
and though emotion silences hunger, yet 
for several hours I feel myself physically 
weakened; I know not if I shall faint 
under the labors you impose upon me. I 
eare little, ] swear it to you, if my body 
suffer and fail, but will you not consider 
as a moral cowardice, that which will 
only be a failing of matter? Tell me 
that you will forgive me if I have the 
nerves of a woman, provided that, when 
restored to myself, I have still the heart 
of a man.”’ 

** Poor child,’’ replied Marcus, ‘* I pre- 
fer to hear you confess your weakness 


rather than that you should seek to dazzle 


us by a foolish boldness. We will con- 


move the carpets and the torches which ' sent, if you desire, to give you a guide, 
surrounded the bier. The bier itself| only one, to assist and succor you in 
was rolled into one of the deep embra-| your pilgrimage in case of need. Broth- 
sures of the windows, and several adepts, ‘er,’ added he, addressing the chevalier 
having provided themselves with bars of Liverani, who, during all this dialogue, 
iron, hastened to raise a round stone | had remained near the door with his eyes 
which occupied the middle of the hall. | fixed upon Consuelo, ‘take the hand of 
Then Consuelo saw a circular opening | your sister, and conduct her through the 
large enough to admit one person, the | subterranean passage to the place of gen- 
granite curb-stone of which, blackened | eral rendezvous.”’ 

and worn by time, was incontestably as| ‘* And you, my brother,’’ said Consue- 
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lo, bewildered, ‘* will you not accompany 
me also?”’ 

‘*That is impossible. You can have 
but one guide, and he whom I designate 
is the only one | am permitted to give 
you.”’ 

‘*] will have courage,’’ replied Con- 
suelo, wrapping her cloak around her; 
‘*] will go alone.’’ 

‘** You refuse the arm of a brother and 
a friend!’’ 

‘*] refuse neither his sympathy nor his 
interest; but I will go alone.”’ 

**Go, then, noble daughter, and fear 
nothing. She who descended alone into 
the Cistern of tears at Riesenburg, she 
who braved so many dangers to find the 
hidden grotto of the Schreckenstein, will 
easily pass through the bowels of our 
pyramid. Go then, like the young he- 
roes of antiquity, search for initiation 
through the trials of the sacred mysteries. 
Brothers, present to her the cup, that 
precious relic which a descendant of Zis- 


ka has brought among us, and in which 


we consecrate the august sacrament of 


fraternal communien.”’ 

Liverani took from the alter a roughly- 
worked wooden chalice, and having filled 
it, he preseuted it to Consuelo with a 
piece of bread. 

** My sister,’’ resumed Marcus, ‘‘ it is 
not only pleasant and generous wine and 
bread of pure wheat that we offer to you 
to restore your physical strength, it is the 
body and the blood of the divine man, as 
he himself understood it, that is to say, 


the sign at once celestial and material of 


fraternal equality. Our fathers, the mar- 
tyrs of the Taborite church, thought that 
the intervention of impious and sacri- 
legious priests was not of equal value 
with the pure hands of a woman or of a 
child for the consecration of the august 
sacrament. Commune then with us here, 
while waiting until you seat yourself at 
the banquet of the temple, where the 
great mystery of the supper will be more 
explicitly revealed to you. ‘Take this 
cup, and drink first. If you have faith 
in that act, a few drops of this beverage 
will be for you a sovereign fortifier, and 
your fervent soul will bear your whole 
being onwards upon wings of flame.”’ 

Consuelo, having first drank, extended 
the cup to Liveravi, who had presented 
it to her; and when the latter had drank 
in his turn, he passed it to al] the broth- 
ers. Marcus, having drained the last 
drops, blessed Consuelo and requested the 
assembly to concentrate their thoughts 
and to pray for her; then he presented to 
the neophyte a little lamp of silver, and 
assisted her to place her feet upon the 
first steps of the ladder. 

‘*It is not necessary for me to tell 
you,’ added he, ‘‘ that no danger threat- 
ens your life; but fear for your soul ; fear 
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never to reach the gate of the temple, if 


vou have the misfortune to look once be- 
hind you as you walk. You will have 
seveial stations to make in different 
places; you must then examine every 
thing that is presented to your eyes; but 
as soon as a door is opened before you, 
pass it and do not return. ‘This you 
know is the rigid prescription of the an- 
cient initiations. You must also, accord- 
ing to the ancient rites, carefully preserve 
the flame of your lamp, the emblem of 
your faith and of your zeal. Go, my 
danghter, and let this thought give you 
superhuman courage: what yeu are now 
condemned to sufier is necessary for the 
development of your mind and your heart 
in virtue and the true faith.’’ 

Consuelo descended the steps with pre- 
caution, and as soon as she had reached 
the bottom, the ladder was withdrawn, 
and she heard the heavy stone again fall 
and close the entrance of the subterranean 
above her head. 

To be Continued. 
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(Concluded from our last.) 

We have said that true Poetry is at 
once mystical and natural, exception and 
organic growth, transcendental and hu- 
mane. It is mystical and transcendental, 


in that it is always new, and is drawn 


from unfamiliar and reserved depths of 


our being, showing that there is always 
something deeper than aught actual, a 
principle to fall back upon, though all we 
know should be suddenly slipped from un- 
der our feet; in other words because it 
will not allow us to suppose that the 
whole sum of existences, even though 
that sum be infinite, can begin to exhaust 
the essence, of which we have knowl- 
edge in our own souls. It is natural, be- 
cause at the same time it accepts with 


reverence, and attaches an absolute value 


to the special forms and determinations of 


the actual universe, throuch all its grades 
of animate and inanimate, limited al- 
though they be; because it sees the infi- 
nite in the finite, the substance in the ac- 
cident, the cause in the result, the life- 
germ in each branch, the centre in each 
radial terminus or point of the cireumfer- 
ence, unity in each particular of the ani- 
versal or variety ; and more than this, be- 
cause it regards the parts as absolutely 
essential to the whole, and not as mere 
chance atoms, which reflect its light and 





east its shadow. And therefore we have 
said again that Poetry is at once excep- 
tion and organic growth. Itis exception, 
because while noting particulars, and 
catching the impress of every thing nat- 
ural, actual, human, it at the same time 
celebrates the Pessible, the Spirit, the 
Over-Soul, which these do not exhaust, 
and delights in flinging life away to find 
life again in this vast recreative abyss: in 
this sense it is alw ays excepting ; it is al- 
ways saying of friend, scene, statue, 
musie: ** this is well, but this is not a//, 
this is not quite the thing, the soul rests 
not here, the soul is a strange coquette 
among things, it seeks them and then 
will not have them, it wants always 
What is that in us, that 
restless aspiration, which, drawn to every 


more, more.’ 


thing, still glances off, and loves too well 
to own the whole, if but in fantasy and 
seeking, to bury itself in the possession 
of any part? This is that perpetual ex- 
ception, that renovating, restless principle 
in life, whose glorious fever glows in the 
face and rhythm of the bard, and want- 
ing which all poetry were prose. 

This is one side of our statement; now 
for the balancing half. Poetry is excep- 
tion; but it is also organic growth. It is 
not only the luminous gas perpetually 
escaping from the facts of life; it is that, 
but it is that as an evidence of the same 
heavenly fire latent and at home in the 
centre of every fact. It does not merely 
drop the shells it picks up on the shore of 
time, to chase the wave that left them. 
It regards facts, periods, persons as inter- 
esting only in proportion as it sees the 
one soul shining through them; but then 
it does not instantly exaggerate this truth, 
and look on facts as merely /eavings of 
the living soul of unity and progress. It 
is too true to its first instinct, to the first 
instinet of the human mind, to the great 
reconciling thought of Universal Unity, 
the thought which reconciles the restless 
escaping flame of aspiration on the one 
hand, with all natural repose in facts and 
particulars on the other. This great 
thonght teaches us that all things are or- 
gauic, harmonious, mutually implied con- 
stituents of the complete whole —and 
whoso lives in any part, if that part be in 
harmony, is placed in living, thrilling con- 
tact with the whole of God and rides 
upon the wave which our one-sided tran- 
scendentalist is doomed to chase. 

The figure which we just used came 
up as if providentially, and gives us the 
type, the expression in one word, which 
we had almost despaired of finding, of 
Mr. Emerson and all his poems. It is 
the retreating wave. That is their uniform 
expression; they always represeat life as a 
retreating wave ; God and poetry and life 
and soul and beauty, whatsover is essen- 


tially, are a retreating wave; and facts 
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are but the shells and pebbles left behind. | 
Every poem sings vou this: ‘*I leave 
you something, which you may pick up 
if you care to, but you touch not me; 
retreating, retreating —such is my very 
essence.’’ And it would seem to inti- 
mate that God's great poem, or the Uni- 
verse, was always teaching it this strain. 
There 
enough in this music to make it interest- 


ig just truth enough and life 
ing. But it is only a negative and half 
truth; it is true in so far as it recognizes 
that facts are nothing in themselves, iso- 
lated and cut off from the 
But it is false when it seeks the 


pervading 
spirit. 
spirit out of the fact, when it drops the 
shell to chase the wave. This is a vague, 
abstract, unsatisfying conception of Deity ; 
Mind, it 


worships only the infinite Exception. It 


instead of the great Positive 


is a true, but still only a negative state- 
ment of God. God is not the retreating 
wave which leaves the organie facts be- 
hind to die; any more than the vital 
fluids traversing this body leave its my- 
riad ducts and organs dead. God is the 
vital fluid of the universe, and the uni- 
verse is the body of God, and he flows 
through all and quickens every part, and 
every part so quickened, being in harmo- 
ny with the rest, thrills with the general 
consciousness and lives beyond by living 
We thank Mr. Emerson now 


and always for his strengthening saluta- 


in itself. 


tion to the living part of us, too apt to 
be enslaved by circumstances; his writ- 
ings always rouse the sluggish soul to 
feel its independence, and to claim its 
high relationship with more than circum- 
stance, or form, or person; to renounce 
the partial and pursue the whole. It is 
one great part of the ministry of poetry 
to save the soul from the thraldom of its 
own desires, from the futile possession of 
things we fancy to be the containers of 
what will not be contained; from our 
childish trick of seizing the bright angel 
by the skirts of his robe at the very mo- 
ment that he flings it off. No one has 
sung so musical a warning of this ex- 
perience. ‘Take for instance the ‘* Ode to 
Beauty.”’ 

“ Thee gliding through the sea of form, 

Like the lightning through the storm, 

Somewhat not to be possessed, 

Somewhat not to be caressed, 

No feet so fleet could ever find, 

No perfeet form could ever bind. 

Thou eternal fugitive, 

Hovering over all that live, 

Quick and skilful to inspire 

Sweet, extravagant desire, 

Starry place and lily-bell 

Filling with thy roseate smell, 

Wilt not give the lips to taste 

Of the nectar that thou hast. 

“ All that’s good and great with thee 
Works in close conspiracy ; 
Thou hast bribed the dark and lonely 


To report thy features only, 
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And the cold and purple morning 
Itself with thoughts of thee adorning; 
The leafy dell, the city mart, 

Equal trophies of thine art ; 

E’en the flowing azure air 

Thou hast touched for my despair ; 
And, if I languish into dreams, 

Again I meet the ardent beams. 
Queen of things! I dare not die 


In Being’s deeps past ear and eye ; 


Lest there I find the same deceiver, 
And be the sport of Fate forever. 
Dread Power, but dear! if God thou be, 
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Unmake me quite, or give thyself to me! 


But because Beauty is this ‘ eternal 
fugitive,’’ are we to loathe all we have 
as her mere leavings; are we to renounce 
all definite end or aim in life, and simply 
keep renouncing and forsaking and refus- 
ing, lest the life pass by us while we 
stop to realize? Is our life to be one ever- 
lasting non-committal? Or shail we not 
rather beware the extreme but logical re- 
sult of all this, as in the ease of the altra- 
spiritualist who blamed God for deserting 
his sublime abstraction to indulge in a 
creation, and who could find it in his 
heart to cali the plastic symmetry of na- 
ture the dregs and excrement of Deity? 


We thank Mr. Emerson for always re- 
ferring us beyond the mere form to the 
life, and for inspiring us with the desire 
to live. We are tantalized however by 
his negative assertion of this need: by his 
showing us how this and that are not life, 
whereas the Sphynx has rather put to us 
the riddle, how to find life in this and’ 
that, and how to dwell in each without re- 
nouncing all. When he says: ‘* Enough 
for thee the primal mind,”’ &c., he states 
the truth of the essential unity of all 
souls with God; and that individual suf- 
fering or failure should be accounted as 
nought, since the Whole is safe; the pri- 
mal mind suffices, whatever may become 
of us and our affairs. Here is the great 
principle of Unity recognized ; but it is a 
unity which is exclusive and not inclu- 
sive; a unity which does not need us: 
whereas the real unity which it is our 
soul's first instinct to believe and to de- 
sire is one which does need us, and of 
which each single individual is an indis- 
peusable, constituent and organic part. 
And how are we to realize this one-ness? 
‘** God hid the whole world in thy heart.”’ 
Here too is another extreme statement, 
or a half truth set up as a whole one. 
In our own heart we find the want, the 
evidence of unity; nay, and the key to 
it, unlocking every correspondence, if we 
would but analyze that heart’s attractions. 
But by communing with his own heart 
alone, by absolute subjective conscious- 
ness, by isolated self-reliance, no man ever 
came near realizing that unity of which 
the heart whispers. No man ever brought 
himself into harmony with the whole io 


this way. With this gospel of self-re- 
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lianee must be coupled that other of gen- 
eral mutual affiance, each to each; of a 
unity of system and organic solidarity, 
wherein no one can rely upon himself, or 
be himself, without the aid of all, com- 
pleting the related character of all the 
faculties and tendencies which properly 
are himself. 

These poems are more mystical than 
natural; in the intense light of the Abso- 
lute they see all relative and individual 
facts and beings swallowed up. They 
are more transcendental than humane. 
They seem rather to sympathize with ev- 
ery thought that transcends facts, than to 
They 
seem almost to slight and turn away 
from man because he is not God. They 
cherish so exclusively the mystical, the 
exceptional, the transcendental side. of 
the great truth; they so chase the wave 


seek to make them transcendent. 


and fling away the waif, that, they have a 
constant tendency to treat all individual 
facts and persons, and all that is histerical 
and relative, as unreal and phenomenal 
and unimportant. Human Progress is 
no theme of theirs; their chiefest hope 
and prophecy is that ‘ta Man” will 
come, with thought so great, or soul so 
open to the only real, to the Universal 
Mind, that before him nature shail be 
fluid and phenomenal. Hear what he 
makes the mountain say : 


“ Monadnoc is a mountain strong, 
Tall and good my kind among ; 
But well I know no mountain can 
Measure with a perfect man. 

For it is on temples writ, 

Adamant is soft to wit : 

And when the greater comes again 
With my secret in his brain, 

I shall pass, as glides my shadow 


Daily over hill and meadow. 
* * * * * * . 


Comes that cheerful troubadour, 

This mound shall throb his face before, 
As when, with inward fires and pain, 
It rose a bubble from the plain.” 


All this is well ; we might accept it in 
itself, and take it for the mountain's 
prophecy of a higher development of 
Humanity upon the earth. But there is 
a certain tendency throughout to look for 
some great man or man of genius, and 
make of no account all other men as if 
they were mere shadows. The ‘‘ Over- 
Soul,’’ it is our humble belief, will not 
be so satisfied; the primal mind, the all- 
creating Love, would marifest itself in a 
whole human race made one with one 
another and with God. Nor is the hu- 
man Heart, the primal source of poetry, 
contented with this mere subjective quest 
of the most High. One cannot live, ex- 
cept in others. 
private soul to the in-streaming Deity, ex- 
cept he connect himself in living bonds 
of unity with his race. Humanity must 
be inspired before the individaal. For 


One cannot open his 








ray 
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we are members one of another, and as 
branches of an organic whole we need 
only wait the natural growth of that 
whole through its infantile periods of in- 
coherence to the full flower of Unity and 
Harmony, to be receivers of the perfect 
Light and Love and Joy, each in his in- 
dividual place and character and function, 
as much as if he absorbed into his single 
self the whole World-Soul. 

We love the mystical, we love the 
transcendental in Poetry; there is no 
true poetry or art without it. But we 
also demand that it should be human: it 
is nothing to be uplifted by a grand 
thought, if it do not bring us into more 
active codperation with our race. This 
is the poetry of Intellect, and not the 
poetry of Passion: and until we heed 
and reverence the voice of Passion, we are 
still ignorant of our human Destiny, we 
turn away from the sole compass which 
can point us to it. 

These are mere hints and sketches of 
what we would say. We must abruptly 
leave this poet, not without thanks, if 
without entire assent to all he sings, to 
say a few words of the other volumes 
named at the head of this article. 

These are of kindred spirit, in their de- 
grees ; neither of them so bold, so origi- 
nal, so electrifying by a thought, a word ; 
but both more haman, claiming love as 
well as admiration. Mr. CHANNING’s 
volume closes with a challenge to the 
critics, apropos to Keats’ case. We 
like it, except his estimate of Keats ; it 
has the true tone of manliness and mod- 
esty ; he makes no apology for his vers- 
es, since he has striven to put his earnest 
soul into them. 


“ Who writes by Fate the critics shall not kill, 

Nor all the assassins in the great review ; 

Who writes by luck his blood some Hack shall 
spill, 

Some Ghost whom a Mosquito might run 
through. 


7 7 7 7 ~ 7 * * 


I ope my arms to them, — the world beside, — 
O awful God! who over verse doth sway, 
Thine eye doth scan me,— in thy flowing tide, 
1, like a leaf, am eddying whirled away. 

Could but the faintest echo from my lyre 
Within Thy ear awake one choral thought, 


I then had gained my earnest Heart’s desire, 
This battle then securely I had fought.” 


Struggling through a good deal of 
difficulty in rhythm, and in the distribu- 
tion of words in sentences, we discern 
here a true poet’s fire, rendering the ma- 
terials continually more plastic. The 
charm of this book is its love of nature. 
The poet does not write from books; he 
gives you nature at first hand; his wild 
flowers are still fresh with dew, and 
smell of their native mould, which still 
cleaves about their roots. 


His idealism is balanced by a pretty 


strong realism. There is a clear locality \ 
to all his songs. They are even patriotic 
for a spiritualist. New England and her 
bleak hills, and all her habits of economy 
and use, are celebrated by the grateful 
son, who has found even this plain moth- 
er liberal and genial to his soul's need of 
beauty and of central thoughts. There 
is also a kindly interest in men and their 
affairs, and a certain swimming sense of 
beauty in all this, as when a musician 
sweeps every thing around him into his 
prelude. And if we may be permitted to 
regard these poems only as a prelude, we 
shall peruse them fondly and find no fault. 

We like their humanity, we like their 
heroism, their sturdy planting of both 
fect on the common earth, on common 
Concord or Wachusett, and declaring: 
‘‘let there be poetry here, for here is 
God, and hither hath he led my soul, that 
it may see and learn and love and sing.” 
But this is thus far only the poet's own dis- 
cipline ; these are his exercises, well and 
worthily conceived, and adhered to with 
conscience and with courage. We have 
read them over in detail; we have re- 
membered them in general; we have 
thought over the whole symphony in or- 
der to detect its key-note; and we should 
say, the tone of the whole book is the 
idea of spiritual manliness. The poet is 
disciplining himself to stand where he is, 
to accept his lot, his times, to feel the 
evil and sympathize with the heart's trag- 
edies of his race, but still to trust in God 
and not complain or run away, hiding the 
ostrich head in any Utopian sands. He 
means to face it, and to prove that, let 
the times be barren as they may, a poet 
ought to find good picking anywhere. 
So ought he, so say we. But it is not 
enough that you or I may find poetic 
nutriment, among boors and money- 
changers. A true humanity demands 
that they too should be poets, that every 
wealth and joy of soul should freely flow 
for all. And this requires conditions. 
Not a vague love and respect for human- 
ity willdo it; nota mere recognition of 
the godlike underneath the vulgar hu-'! 


/man, with its ‘** heart of cat and eyes of 


bug.”’ The poet’s symphony, which he 


| extracts from all this, will be but the pre- | 
_lude of the grand social symphony in| 
| which all men, with characters developed | 


| 
| 


and attuned to unity, will be the notes, | 
if he is really in earnest and humane. | 
This isolated, spiritaal gymnastics of his, | 
healthy and inspiring as it looks, will 
then forget itself in the grand chorus of | 
Humanity, which shall make good the 
meaning of its own single, but related 
voice. In times of incoherence, falseness 
and weakness, it is good that any 


should be strong, and plant themselves 
erect; but for the reason only that they | 

° a 
/may gain a power to unite all. 








We had intended to copy some of Mr. 
Channing's beautiful pieces, but have 





now no room. ! 
Among Mr. Srory’s poems our read- 
ers will recognize some old acquaint- 
ances, some of them improved, too, since 
they first adorned our columns. In point 
of rhythm he is far superior to either of 
the others. His is the true soul of 
rhythm ; every thing is steeped in the free 
and never faltering melody of feeling. 
Open the volume any where and read 
two lines; like a leaf dropped on a river, 
you sail down the page by an uneon- 
scious attraction, caught and possessed 
by something that commands you like 
good music, whether there be thoughts 
which you carry away or not. So loo in 
respect to every thing pertaining to artis- 
tic mould and finish. You feel that the 
ingredients have been perfectly fused, 
and rendered plastic to an over-ruling and 
habitual sense of beauty. This is the 
charm of Goethe. Here is a middle re- 
gion between speech and music, which 
poetry, —the poetry of feeling, rather 
than of thought, — most fitly occupies. 
What could be more perfect than this: 


“ Hours long have I sat silently, 
And watched the twilight fade, — 
While one by one the clouds grew grey, 
In slowly deepening shade, 


Until the moon, uprisen high, 
Falls over earth and sea, — 

And still I dream, as I have dreamed, 
Of thee, and only thee. 


Thy childhood — like the rosy cloud 
That floated sweet afar ; 

Thy maidenhood — the silver pride 
Of the clear evening star ; 


Thy womanhood — whose perfect love 
Shines gladly o’er my life, 

And, like the moon, makes beautiful 
Earth’s harshness and earth’s strife.” 


And are not these two litule songs true 
pearl secretions? 


“NO MORE! 


Flow on, sad stream, unto the sea! 
Thou flowest on as ever, 

Sut the heart most dear no more is here, 
Forever and forever. 


No more! I hear it in the pines, 
Through which the night-winds roar, 
Those stars shall shine in eyes of thine, 

No more, O, never more! 


Sigh on! sad autumn wind, sigh on! 
She lies in the grass beneath, — 

I make my moan by her grave alone, 
For the violets have her breath. 


O, lonely night! O, wandering moon ! 
Hast thou no word for me ? 

O, love and sorrow! O, day and morrow! 
Must ye forever be?” 





“SONG. 
O! heavy, heavy, day! 
When wilt thou wear away, 
And bring her sweet returning ? 





——- 


O, weary, weary, night! 

When wilt thou take thy flight, 
And bring another morning ? 

O! stars that gem the skies! 

Ye shine not like her eyes, 


Where love is ever beaming 
Pass on, O hateful day — 
Yet gentle night, O, stay! 

For she is mine while dreaming. 
In dreams, she comes to me — 
In dreams, her eyes I see — 

And bliss divine comes o’er me, — 
Then let my spirit creep 
To thy pavilion, sleep! 


While Love flies on before me.” 


All these poems move in a more hu- 
man element, and are more filled with 
passion, than those we have been consid- 
ering. ‘They are not as boldly original as 
Emerson’s; nor have they the sharp 
thought of Channing. They stand near- 
er to the common mind; they do not sa- 
lute us like the North wind, challenging 
and chiding ; they steal over us with the 
warm sympathy of Southern breezes, and 
make our own heart’s hopes and fears 
Yet they 
are not puor in theught, but filled with 


and sorrows beautiful to us. 


the freshest and best thought of this day, 
and they are written out of mach sincere 
experience. ‘The ** Mistake”’ is certain- 
ly a very remarkable poem; original in 
its conception, beautiful and simple in its 
progress, and holding the reader spell- 
bound, like the wildest imagination of 
Coleridge, though it has no machinery, 
nothing of the supernatural, nothing but 
perfectly natural heart’s experience to 
tell. 

The tone of these poems is Aspiration. 
They are very Schiller-like. ‘* The 
Ideal and the Real’’ rhyme in almost 
every one of them. ‘There is no distinct 
theory, or constructive vision of man’s 
social destiny, perceptible in them; but 
there is a most clear faith in ukity and 
recognition of the deep prayer and de- 
mand of this our age. Expressions of 
this are more and more prominent in his 
later compositions. In the earlier pieces 
there is less definiteness, less concentra- 
tion of aim and hope, and a considerable 
tendency to diffuseness, as if it were too 
easy a thing to write. He has turned his 


face towards the East; he believes in the 


coming of the great day of humanity, of 


Heaven upon Earth; and while he so 
looks and sings, faith will become sight, 
and aspiration distinct vision, and in the 
sctence of universal unity he will find the 
very Thorough-Bass of Poetry forever- 
more established. 

We will extract some passages which 
breathe this Humanitary hope. In the 


‘* Futnre ”’ are these lines : 


“Thus, by the dreams that Hope was ever 
weaving, 


THE HARBINGER. 
Society from off its bosom heaving 
Its load of ignorance and poverty. 
7 - - * - * 7. 
“ When man’s whole nature is to love subjected, 
All passions shall unite to do its will ; 
One law through all its forms shall be reflected, 
One harmony its myriad notes distil. 
Tuned as our souls are unto false relations, 
To Fear, and Hate, and Jealousy and Strife, 
How may we hope harmonious vibrations 


From the discordant, broken strings of life. 


The dim and distant Future haunts my being 
With a rich music, swelling like a sea. 

From myriad voices all in love agreeing, — 
The holy anthem of humanity. 

Through all of life there is no ugly duty, 
Each act in Love’s transfiguration stands, 

And Order reigns, and never-fading Beauty, 


With smile ethereal, evermore commands.” 


** Prometheus”’’ is a noble poem, a 
somewhat softened copy of the barbaric 


Titan of Goethe. This is altogether a 


vision of the redemption of mankind upon 


this earth. For instance: 


“The unslaved winds, along the mid air soaring, 
Bring up the blessings of humanity ; 

And in the lulling of my agonies, 
My soul with lofty visions teems — 

Before my inward sight arise 

The great processions of long centuries — 
The spirits of majestic dreams ; 


rates of Time, 


The dark and sullen 

That round the human vision close, 

Swing open in harmonious chime, 

And the great morning of the Future glows ; 

There Beauty flows like sunlight over all, 

There Joy proclaims its endless festival, 

There Virtue hath its own, and Knowledge 
reigns, 

And al] man’s passions, harmonized by Love, 

Lift up their anthems to the heavens above, 


In one heroic swell of consentaneous strains.” 


W hat we have said may serve for notice 
of these good things. For real criticism 
we have not room, and have to speak 
? 
i 


without a long and quiet season of di- 


gestion. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impuverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business. to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 

We repudiate all agrarianism or level- 
ing of fortunes, not only as impracticable, 
but as inconsistent with social harmony, 
which requires differences of fortune as 
well as of character, as musical harmo- 
nies require differences in. the tone, veol- 
ume and pitch of their elementary notes. 
We regard the true development of the 
individual as the absolute basis of the true 


society, and in seeking the social positions 


My soul was nourished, till I seemed to see | most conducive to this end, we consider 
’ ! 
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the individual ownership of property as 
essential. As in man the material prin- 
ciple and its development in the senses, 
demand what is most immediately essen- 
tial to life, and constitute the basis and 
foundation of all higher development of 
intellect and affection, we recognize the 
organization of the industry which sup- 
plies those wants, as the basis of all 
social progress. Perceiving that human- 
ity is wasting its energies, denying 
the religion of Love, and forfeiting 
its happier destiny, in the destructive 
internal war between nations, classes, 
and individuals; and deducing from an 
absolute faith in God and the univer- 
sality of his Providence, the idea that 
all characters with all their possi- 
ble attractions and interests must have 
been calculated in relation toa predeter- 
mined social order and harmony ,— Fouari- 
er conceived the possibility of discovering 
this order, which should harmonize all 
interests, whilst giving to each its highest 
development ; considering individuals and 
classes as the particular atoms and organs 
whose integrity is required by the health of 
the great humanity. By an order substitut- 
ing unity of interests fur the present in- 
coherence and antagonism, he saw that the 
obstacles to our moral progress would be 
at once removed, that our power instead 
of neutralizing itself would be concen- 
trated, and that for every evil now trace- 
able to this incoherence, we should neces- 
sarily substitute the opposite good. Such 
an order appeared to correspond to that 
of the kingdom of heaven, whose estab- 
lishment on earth we have been ordered 
to seek and to pray for. It would at 
once give free play to all social sympa- 
thies, and bring men under the law of 
Love. By harmonizing the spiritual with 
the sensuous, aad the ultimate with the 
immediate interest, it would multiply the 
furce of each individual’s selfishness by 
those of the affections which draw 
him toward his fellow man; multiply 
the sum of these again by his attrac- 
tion to duty or sentiment of Deity, and 
convert the whole power to uses at once 
individual and humanitary. This appeal 
to every interest must cause the true or- 
der, from the first moment at which its 
operation should be seen, to kindle a gen- 
eral enthusiasm, to spread rapidly over 
the earth, embody Christianity in the de- 
tails of practical life, and prepare for the 
millenium of the Seriptures. It was 
clearly the mission of science — the 
head of humanity, to discover this order, 
as it was that of Religion — the heart of 
humanity, to urge to its research. From 
this theory of a passional, as Columbus 
from that of a geographical unity, Fou- 
rier commences his exploration for a new 
society, as Columbus for a new continent. 


He proceeds to find a compass by making 
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the exhaustive analysis of the springs of 


action and aims of attainment in the hu- 
man soul. He classes these under the 
general heads of 

Sensitive Attractions, tending to Luxury ; 
Affective Attractions, tending to Social Groups ; 


Distributive Attractions, tending to Series. 


Collective Tendency to Unity.* 

To the compass afforded by the direc- 
tion of these impulses, Fourier has given 
the name of passional attraction. New- 
ton, by the fall of an apple, was led to 
discover the laws of planetary attrac- 
tion. Fourier was led by a similar 
trie to discover the laws of passion- 
al attraction. It was the privation of a 
favorite species of apple from its exor- 
bitant price in Paris, which induced him 
to analyze ghe mechanisin of exchanges, 
and the oppression of producers and con- 
sumers by the intermediary non-produc- 
ing class, in competitive commerce. In 
seeking the remedy four this evil in a just 


and equitable commercial system, which 


should interlock the three interests of 


producer, exchanger and consumer, his 
researches led him from the idea of unity 
in class interests, to the unity of man 
with man in the collective race — (source 
of passional harmony in the affective 
groups of Ambition, Friendship, Love 
and the Family,) to the unity of man 
with external nature in its composite 
adaptation — 

1. By difference, the principle of atil- 


ity or injury. 


2. By similitude, in the refraction of 


himself,the archetype, by the hierog!yphic 
mirror of the mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mul kingdoms, whose creations are all 
emblems of his passions and their social 
effects — the elephant and the viper, the 
rose and the misletve. 

To the unity of man with God — 

First, in the principles of his triune 
being: as it is said in the Scripture, 
**God made man in his own jimage.”’ 
(Source of universal analogy.) 

Second, unity of man with God, as the 
arbiter of Attraction, the law of human 
societies, as of all other spheres of move- 
meut. But if man’s attracuons naturally 
tend to unity in these three branches, it 
is clear that his destiny is now inverted ; 
for this composite unity, we have a com- 
posite incoherence : 

1. Antagonism of man, with external 
nature, abounding with maleficent crea- 
tions, and producing the useful only as 
exception, and whose limited blessings 
are confined to a smalj exceptional class 
of the race; while to the seven-eighths 
now in poverty, the senses become 


sources of affliction and disappointment, 


* This subject is more fully developed in pa- 
pers commencing at the 22d number of the 


Harbinger, (Vol. IIT.) 
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lective and spiritual attractions by their 
constant craving for the necessaries of 
life and reactive tendencies to excess. 

2. Antagonism of man with man, in 
the collision of interests and passions, 

3. Antagonism of man with God, as 
manifested in nature and in his fellow- 
man, and by the perversion of conscience, 
the sentiment of this unity or attraction 
to duty, into the poison of remorse ; by the 
impossibility of obeying one attraction 
without sacrificing others, equally the ex- 
pression of God's will. It was necessary in 
commencing, ** to establish the excellence 
of attraction, its property of permanent 
divine interpretation, the necessity to 
take it for a guide in all social mechan- 
ism in which we would follow the paths 
of God, and arrive at the practice of jus- 
tice and truth, and at social unity.”’ 

Fourier exposes ** the seven guaranties 


which Attraction assures to God and to 


Man reciprocally ; guaranties, not one of 


which can be obtained by confiding the 
reins of the social car to human reason, 


or legislation.”’ 


Table of the Septenary Guaranty which 
Aliraction establishes between God and 
Man. 


1. Compass of permanent social reve- 
lation; since the needle of attraction ex- 
cites us continually, and by impulses as 
invariable in all times and in all places, 
as the lights of reason are variable and 
de itful. 

2. Economy of mechanism; by the 
the 


faculties of interpretation and impulsion, 


employment of a resource combining 
' 
and fitted to reveal and to stimulate at 
the same time. 

3. Affectionate concert of the Creator 
with the creature ; or conciliation of the 
free will of man obeying from pleasure, 
with the authority of God commanding 
pleasure by attractional impulse. 

4. Combination of the useful and the 
agrecable, of profit and charm, by the 
intervention of attraction in the produe- 
tive labors to which it would passionate- 
ly draw us, as to every other will of God, 
of which it is the interpreter. 

5. Sparing of coercitive measures; 
gibbets, police, tribunals, peniteatiary, 
and other parasitical wheel-work which 
the civilized and barbarous order causes 
to intervene for the support of repugnant 
industry. 

6. Cullective reward of obedient globes 
by the charm of the attractive law, and 
collective punishment of rebellious globes 
without employment of violence, by the 
mere sting of desire or martyrdom of 
attraction, Which is the negative chastise- 
ment for rebellious globes obstinate in 
living under human legislation. 


7. Conciliation of reason with nature; 


and prevent the development of the af- 








by the guaranty of attainment to riches 
and pleasures, which are the wishes of 
nature, through the practice of justice and 
truth, which are reguired by sound rea- 
son, and which can only reign through 
Association and attractive industry. 

KX Pivot. Internal Unity, or peace of 
man with himself, and end of the state 
of internal war, which the civilized order 
organizes by every where placing the 
passion or attraction in opposition to the 
wisdom and the law, without rendering 
it possible to satisfy either, even by sa- 
crificing the other to it. 

Y External Unity, in the relations of 
man with God and the universe. The 
world or universe communicating with 
God only by the intervention of attraction, 
every creature from the stars to the in- 
sects, attaining harmony only by follow- 
ing the impulses of attraction, there 
would be duplicity of system if man 
ought to follow any other road than that 
of attraction to arrive at the ends of God, 
Harmony and Unity. 

This is the canvass on which Fourier 
proceeds to demonstrate the excellence of 
attraction in the social mechanism and the 
incompetence of human legislation, which 
in stifling and perverting attraction, gives 
all results opposite to those of the preced- 
ing table, besides the duplicity of action or 
absence of the spirit of God, whose es- 
sential attribute in the government of the 
universe, is unity of system. 

Confirmed by the promise of Christ, 
‘* Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and 
ve shall find; knock, and it shall be open- 
ed unto you,’’ the sublime thinker has 
opened to us with this key, the temple of 
universal science, ‘* Attractions are pro- 
portional to Destinies.”’ 

Sull relying on the universality of 
Providence and on the principle of unity 
in varie’'y, we consult the analogies of 
nature, study the laws of attraction 
discovered by Newton and Kepler in the 
planetary movements, and seek the order 
aud relative dispositions in which they 
fullow their attractions without ever 
clashing in their orbits of movement. 
We find the planet forming the pivot of a 
group of satellites, and the planets with 
their satellites moving round suns, form- 
ing serves of groups. FTrom the infinitely 
great we proceed to the infinitely small, to 
the atoms of matter, which range them- 
selves in groups by the attraction of co- 
hesion, and those groups into series by 
the attraction of affinity. Rising from 
the arborescent crystal to the organic, 
vegetable and animal sphere ; groups of 
molecules form tissues under assimilative 
attraction, and those tissue groups unite 
in the series of an organ; the series of 
organs in a functional apparatus, and the 
series of apparatus in the synthesis of a 
unitary life, completing the contact of 


by 





extremes from the organic molecule, 


which is also a unitary life. Determining 


that attraction is every where the motive 


force, and the permanent revelation of 


God's will in creation, and that the series 
is the order of distribution and organiza- 
tion uniformly adapted to it; we proceed 
to consider how man is to adopt in the 
movement and organization of society, 
left by God to his intelligent disposition, 
the order elsewhere distributing the har- 
monies of nature. Having recognized 
luxury, and the organization of industry 


on which it depends, as the basis, the 


first step is to determine the conditions of 


attractive labor in groups and series. 
(Some exposition of this may be found in 
the twenty-third number of the Harbinger, 
third volume, and seventh number fourth 
volume, as well as in other back num- 
bers.) 

In the joint stock partnerships of capi- 
tal, labor and skill, which we consider as 
the matrix in which the serial organiza- 
tion is to erystalize ; the individual re- 
serves the right to invest in that depart- 
ment in which he is specially interested ; 
and to withdraw at any ume after giving 
due notice. The advantages and econo- 
mies of combination in partnerships and 
companies are well known ; but the dis- 
tinctive feature of Phalansterian partner- 
ship, is, that instead of associating capi- 
tal against labor, as in the manufacturing 
companies ; o% labor against capital, as in 
the trades’ unions; it associates them to- 
gether, and from the whole profits realiz- 
ed, assigns a fixed proportion as the in- 
terest on capital, or funded labor, and 
a fixed proportion to active labor and to 
skill; thus converting to the welfare of 
all, the reciprocal faculues possessed by 
each. Machinery, now monopolized by 
capital, is no longer to establish a com- 
mercial feudalism, by creating a few co- 


lossal fortunes, and plunging the masses 
. 


In destitution ; 


i 
but, with all other develop- 
ments of science concreted in social in- 
dustrv, whilst it renders the rich richer, it 
will lighten the labor of the puor, and pro- 
cure for the hard-fisted mechanic, now 
brutalized by excessive toil, the leisure 
and the means of intellectual aud social 
culture. We would obviate by this jus- 


tice the necessity fur expensive charities, 


and the still more expensive apparatus of 


tribunals, police, and places of punish- 
tment for the crimes which grow out of 
indigence, Our nearest approach to agra- 
rlanism is this, that in connection with 
a highly 


attractive industry we con- 


template absolute guarantees of sub- 
sistence to every member of the social 
body ; and to every child the highest ed- 
ucauion of whieh he is capable; in sci- 
ence, art, elegant accomplishment, and 
practical industry ; conceiving that the 


natural inequality of God’s appointment 
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does not require that any should be igno- 
rant and coarse, wretched or diseased, 
dwarfed or deformed, in the growth either 
of body or soul. How long by earnest 
repetition must we labor to clear away 
the rubbish of prejudice which obscures 
to so many true hearts and bright intel- 
lects the most vital interests of our race? 

We have stated a few principles: a 
century would not suffice to develop the 
corollaries which must flow from them. 
Upon us it may rest to accomplish the 


great transition for which the ages have 


waited, — the practical embodiment of 


Christianity on the foundation of united 
interests. In all movements whose ten- 
dency is to organized harmonies, discords, 
differences, individual types of character 
must first be developed, and assert them- 
selves in oppositions, before accords can 
be formed from their ordered combina- 
tions, The formation of the crystal must 
be preceded hy the thorough disintegra- 
tion of the crude mass and resolution into 
its radical atoms. It is from the diver- 
gent root fibres, pushing out in the dark 
earth, that the plant rises green and 
lovely in the sunlight of heaven to bear 
flowers and fruit. ‘The crawling venom- 
ous worm must with painful industry 
weave his silken cocoon before the sylph- 
like butterfly can soar among the flowers 
in gold and purple. The discordant 
scraping and jarring of the instruments, 
whose notes the musician is attaning to 
their clearest tension, must precede the 
orchestra’s ful! burst of harmony. It 
was from the dark and void of chaos that 
the spirit of God evoked the light and the 
teeming life of a beautiful creation. It 
is thus from the chaos of Humanity, from 
Savage war, from Barbarous oppressien, 
from Civilized fraud, from all the social 
evils which have individualized character 
by the intensest antagonism, that the 
passional harmonies of society must be 
bern. 

‘The present is the age of synthesis. 
We appeal to the young, to the favorites 
of nature and of fortune. It is for you, 
intelligent atoms, sentient tones of char- 
acter, to understand your position and the 
inission of your age. 
Humanity which calls you, — Humanity 
which has been travailing through the 
ages to give you birth, Humanity which 
has nursed you on her bosom and raised 
you up to man’s estate; whose toiling 
millions have fed and clothed you, whose 
earnest thought has distilled throagh cen- 
turies the truths which now expand your 
minds, and whose poetry, wrung frow its 
own bleeding heart, is filling yours with 
beauty. Humanity, that bears you on 
the shoulders of the past, asks of you its 
future. It would rest, for it is weary 
with conflict and heavy laden with crime. 


The blood-tog and the smoke of civil 
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warfare, wreathe not so thick around 
your quiet homes, and you may see, as 
from a Pisgah view, roads to the Pales- 
tine beyond, which are hidden from the 
mass below you. Your brothers are 
weary with journeying through the wil- 
derness of strife, whose sands their bleed- 
ing feet have trodden ‘* while century 
followed century, into the deep eternity.”” 
The blood of their parched veins is turn- 
ed into poison. Love has become a lie; 
Friendship an apple of Sedom; and over 
dead and living corpses, stalks Ambition, 
They ask 
from the Church its cup of healing, and 
it answers with taunts of total depravity 


the Cain brand on his brow. 


The mes- 
sage of love is turned to gall on the lips 
of the preacher, and this world is cut off 
from the providence of God as a con- 
demned planet, where his kingdom may 
not come, nor his will be done. The 
philosopher mocks its perishing cry with 
metaphysical subtleties; the man of sci- 


and menaces of eternal hell. 


ence stares and turns to his observations 
on a siderial parallax or the analysis of a 
new mineral. The political economist 
vociferates his last parrot lesson of the 


equilibrium of demand and supply, /atssez 


fare, free competition, whilst toil-ex- 


hausted generations are perishing in the 
black holes of industrial competition, or 
drain off into their sewers, the hospital 
or the almshouse, and Jitde children 
to dog-carts in the 
Plunged in abstractions, or 
spell bound in a vicious circle of sophistry, 


crawl harnessed 


coal mine. 


there is no hope from these men; their 
hearts are frozen or turned to stone. It 
ison your fresh and young spirits that 
Humanity waits, and claims your lifes’ 
devotion in its sore need. Pause, and it 
You will be swallowed 
yourselves in the vortex of selfish an- 
tagonisms. 


may be too late. 


A planet or a race perchance, 
may like a single man, fail of its life’s 
destiny. Let this science of Fourier, 
like its parent the religion of Christ, be- 
come a philosophical speculation ; Save it 
for Sundays and beautiful sermons, — and 
then is Humanity lost, and its life beeome 
wholly a lie. We set this matter before 
you. Read and examine for yourselves ; 
but when you shall have assured your- 
selves that this is in very truth the sci- 
ence of human society, the latest revela- 
tion of God to the ages, then Acr. 


THE CAUSE OF ASSOCIATION IN 
CINCINNATI. 

The doctrines of Association have 
taken deep root in the minds of many 
intelligent men in this city. We rejoice 
in the intercourse which has been estab- 
lished between them and the Association- 


ists in the East, and trust that our rela- 


tion may be distinguished by the exercise 
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of a friendly rivalry in the promotion of 


the principles which are destined to re- 
alize Universal 
We look forward to the time, —and we 
trust it is not far distant, — when Cincin- 
nati will be the grand centre for the 
propagation of the Associative doctrines 
in the West, and will give the impulse to 
the formation of an experimental Pha- 
lanx, adapted to the condition aud wants 
of that part of the country. The facts 
stated in the fullowing extracts from a 
private letter, which we are permitted to 
copy, cannot fail to interest our readers ; 
and we should be happy to receive fre- 
quent information from the same source. 


**T am happy to inform you that the 
social question is making rapid progress 
in this city. 
as a distinct body is swelling in numbers. 
Quite the contrary. We are 
ground, cannot even get up meetings of 
a dozen persons, and have for the present 
abandoned the attempt to hold formal 
meetings for discussion 


I do not mean that our rank 


losing 


and lecturing. 
This is owing, | must frankly confess, to 
a want of faith in the usefulness of meet- 
ings so long as we we are without effi- 
cient lecturers. The breaking down of 
the Clermont Phalanx has so dispirited 
most of those who call themselves Asso- 
ciationists, that they have no heart to 
make sacrifices of time and money in 
behalf of the cause. 

** We shall, however, make an effort to 
raise funds in aid_of the Union, its lec- 
turing fund, and so forth, 
with the new year. 


beginaing 
Though our enthu- 
siasm is at a low ebb, | feel confidant 
we can raise one hundred dollars during 
the year by monthly contributions, | hope 
it may reach a much larger sum: but, 
unless we can have the benefit of some 
one or more of your New England lee- 
turers I do not expect a great deal to be 
done in this way. 1 hope we have not 
been forgotten by the Union as needing 
I do not think 
there is a more promising field of labor 


aid here in that way. 


in the United States at this time than 


thig city. I stated above that the social 
question is making great progress here. 
Within a few months the National Re- 
formers have organized themselves and 
continually hold weekly meetings for lec- 
turing and discussion. ‘Their labors are 
calculated to attract the attention of 


many to social questions, and diverting | 


the minds of many from the barren 
and fruitless political party questions. 
Next we have the ‘‘ Communitists,’’ or 
** Enquirers,’’— Messrs. Gitmore, Wart- 
TLES, 


Sunday afternoon, and whose audiences 
now number hundreds. They are pretty 
efficient in condemnation of the present 


Unity upon the earth. | 


CorneLL and Hine their active | 
lecturers, — who hold meetings every | 
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have as yet no definite ideas of practical 
reform. They have just commenced a 
monthly periodical here —‘*‘ The Herald of 
Truth,’’ a copy of which I will send 
you. Mr. Wattles will remind you of 
the Transcendentalists. He is a noble 
man, self-sacrificing, and devoted to the 
cause of Humanity. He bases himself 
upon the observance of the mental and 
physical laws as the means of well- 
being ; and though he imagines himself 
peculiarly enlightened as a Social Re- 
former, he has not vet discovered that 
there exists a Social Law, the know!l- 


edge and practice of which is essential 
to social addition to 
which Mr. 
Boynton, Mr. Blanchard’s successor, 
formerly | believe of Langsingburg, New 
York, who during some four or five Sun- 


well-being. In 


bodies we have the Rev. 


day evening lectures upon the Mosaic 
polity, contrasted it with our present civ- 
ilization greatly to the disadvantage of the 
latter ; and taking the ground that our 
civilization is not Christian and not con- 
sistent with Christianity, and he also 
raises his voice for Reform ; but is as yet 
without any practical method. ‘* The 
Church,’’ according to his ideas, is to do 
the work ; and though he named our As- 
sociationist organization and several of iis 
prominent actors, and did so in respectful 
terms, he considered their system as one 
attempting the regeneration of man with- 
out the influence of the holy spirit, and 
hence futile. He is pronounced a disor- 
ganizer by some of his wealthy and con- 
servative brethren but goes fearlessly on. 
He and seceded 
from the Presbyterian connection and 


his church have also 


placed themselves on the congregational 
I think this gentle- 
man has the seeds of the new spirit 


basis as a church. 


germinating in his soul, and he will in 
the course of one or two years become an 
enlightened champion of the Great Cause 
of Universal Unity, ‘ Peace on earth and 
Good Will towards men.’ 

‘+ But | have reserved for the last place 
in my list of bright and promising dawn- 
ings of the new day here, the chief and 
most important of them all. James H. 
Perkins, on last Sunday morning, from 
the Unitarian pulpit which he at present 
occupies during the illness of the pastor, 
came out boldly and fearlessly, in favor 
of voluntary association of capital and 
labor, and the just and equitable distribu- 
tion of their products, as the only means 
of ameliorating the condivion of man, and 
raising him from the continually increas- 
ing evils of our civilization. He noticed 
and answered the objections to association 
—that it is impracticable, and that it is dis- 
organizing. ‘The first he answered by 
saying that all great discoveries and im- 


social and religious state of things, but | 


” 
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ee 


cable — that when it was proposed to ligh 
the city of London by means of gas, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the then greatest chem- 
ist of his age, pronounced it impractical 
and said they might as well attempt to 
cut a slice from the moon with which to 
light the city. And Ocean Steam-navi- 
gation when it was first propused to be 
attempted, Dr. Lardner demonstrated its 
impracticability, and the demonstration 
was scarcely made before the Ocean was 
navigated by steam. 

‘The objection that association was 
disorganizing he answered by saying that 
all progress and improvement was in the 
same sense disorgauizing ; that our Civil- 
ization was disorganizing to the Feudal 
system, aud finally that Jesus Christ was 
the greatest disorganizer that ever ap- 
peared on this earth.”’ 


Look not for the golden age in the past. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
Canenees and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received, Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affurds ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

TERMS—Fowur Do.tvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLiars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
January 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 


‘Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 


P.M. Leaves the “* Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Bogton. — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 11 1-2 A. M., and 
tb and ten minutes P.M. Exception— Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturday 


evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded- 


provements at first hand seemed impracti- | 


ham 51-2 train, 
Jan. 1, 1847. 


N. R. GERRISH, 
Agent. 
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